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POMPEY’S GHOST. 
A PATHETIC BALLAD.—BY T. HOOD. 


‘Skins may differ, but affection 
Dwells in white and black the same.””—Cowper. 


*Twas twelve o'clock, not -twelve at 
night, 
But twelve o'clock at noon ; 
Because the sun was shining bright 
And not the silver meon. 
A proper time for friends to call, 
Or Pots, or Penny Post ; 
When lo! as Pheebe sat at work, 
She saw her Pompey’s Ghost ! 


Now when a female has a call 
From people that are dead ; 
Like Paris ladies, she receives 
He visiters in bed. 
But Pompey’s Spirit could not come 
Like spirits that are white, 
Because he was a Blackamoor, 
And wouldn’t show at night ! 


But of all unexpected things 
That happen to us here, 
The most unpleasant is a rise 
In what is very dear. 
So Phebe screamed an awful scream, 
To prove the seaman’s text : 
That after black appearances, 
White squalls will follow next. 


‘Qh, Phebe, dear! oh, Phebe, dear! 
Don’t go to scream or faint ; 

You think because I’m black I am 
The Devil, but I ain’t! 

Behind the heels of Lady Lambe 
I walk’d whilst I had breath ; 

But that is past, and I am now 
A-walking after Death ! 


“No, murder, though, I come to tell 
By base and bloody crime ; 

So Phebe, dear, put off your fits 
Till some more fitting time ; 

No Crowner, like a boatswain’s mate, 
My body need attack, 

With his round dozen to find out 
Why I have died so black. 


“ One Sunday, shortly after tea, 
My skin began to burn 

As if I had in my inside 
A heater, like the urn. 

Delirious in the night I grew, 
And as I lay in bed, 

They say I gather’d all the wool 
You see upon my head.  * 


“ His Lordship for his doctor sent, 
My treatment to begin— 

I wish that he had call'd him out, 
Before he call’d him in! 

For though to physic he was bred, 
And pass’d at Surgeons’ Hall, 

To make his post a sinecure 
He never cured at all! 


“ The Doctor look’d about my breast, 
And then about mv back, 

And then he shook his head and said, 
‘Your case locks very black.’ 

And first he sent me hot cayenne, 
And then gamboge to swal!ow,— 

But still my Fever would not turn 
To Scarlet orto Yellow! 


“ With madder and with turmeric 
He made his next attack ; 

But neither he nor all his drugs 
Could stop my dying black. 

At last I got so sick of life, 
And sick of being dosed, 

One Monday morning I gave up 
My physic and the ghost ! 


“*O Pheebe, dear, what pain it was 
To sever every tie! 

You know black beetles feel as much 
As giants when they die— 

And if there is a bridal bed, 
Or bride of little worth, 

Its lying in a bed of mould, 
Along with Mother Earth. 


“Alas ! some happy, happy day, 
In church I hoped to stand, 

And like a muff of sable skin 
Receive your lily hand. 

But sternly with that piebald match 
My fate untimely clashes— 

For now, like Pompe-double-i, 
I’m sleeping in my ashes! 


And now farewell! a last farewell ! 
I’m wanted down below, 

And have but time enough to add 
One word before I go— 

In mourning crape and bombazine 
Ne’er spend your precious pelf— 

Don’t go in black for me,—for I 
Can do it for myself. 


“ Henceforth within my grave I rest, 
But death who there inherits, 
Allowed my spirit leave to come, 
You seem’d so out of spirits ; 
But do not sigh, and do not cry, 
By grief too much engross’d,— 
Nor, for a ghost of colour, turn 
The colour of a ghost ! 


“ Again farewell, my Phebe dear! 
Once more a last adieu ! 

For I must make myself as scarce 
As swans of sable hue.” 

From black to~ gray, from gray to 

nought, 

The Shape began to fade,— 

And, like an egg, though not so white. ! 
The Ghost was newly laid ! 





For the Albion. 
SONG. 

Lizzy lass, Lizzy lass, 
Look bat in that keeking glass 
There the faultless form you'll see 
Dearest in this world to me ; 
Eye of azure, brow of snow, 
Cheeks that mock the roses’ glow, 
Lips whose smiles all smiles surpass, 
These are thine, dear Lizzy lass. 


Lizzy lass, Lizzy lass, 

Deeply in this siller tass, 
Brimming with the ruby wine, 
Let me pledge to thee and thine ; 
Youth may vanish, eye grow dim, 
Age creep over heart and limb, 
But till life away shall pass, 


I will love thee, Lizzy lass. 


ALLAN Grant. 


Pea 
LONG, LONG AGO; OR, THE SEA BEAR. 
A TALE OF THE SEA. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NELSONIAN REMINISCENCES.” 
On a bright winter's morning in the Christmas week of Jong, long ago, I join- 








ed his Majesty’s ship 


at the Mother-bank, collecting the West India 


convoy. She was then considered a crack frigate, commanded by a sea- 
bear, his dog, and his boatswain; and many of my compatriots will recognise 


the distich of 


“ Duffy, the boatswain, 
And Phillis, the dog, 


Rule the 





Under a hog.” 


| sive lassitude produced by a first acquaintance with this hot climate, this offi- 
| cer reclined on a carronade side, dreaming of his home, its dear native bowers, 
and still more precious inmates, when a scuffle, the clashing of swords, and 
death-groans roused him. Disencumbering himself from his clozk, he called 
loudly to arms; but ere the words had quitted his lips, the sabre of a pirate 
was deeply buried in his breast, and the youth threw his dying eyes over a 
deck deluged with blood, caused by the look-out men, like himself, being as- 
leep. 

I can imagine, in some degree the feelings of remorse that smote him in his 


seventeen, was made third lieutenant of a frigate on the Egyptian expedition, 
and in that capacity had likewise charge of the middle watch. The frigate 
was standing out from the sandy coast of the Great Desert, with a top-gallant 
breeze, the night serene and dark, the heat intense. After hitting my shins se- 
veral times against the carronades, the slide of one looked so inviting that I sat 
down, but it was only to be a minute. Take care, said Caution; life, honour, 
and property, are in your charge. Only for a minute, and the words were on my 
lips as I dropped into a deep sleep, too deep even to dream of the happy home of 
my childhoed. The shrill and sharp whistle of a shot, and the violent flapping of 
the mizen staysail, through which it had passed, made me sufficiently, aware of 
the horrors of my situation, heightened by the cry of alarm from the look-out 
men, (who had followed their officer’s example,) that a ship of war, on our wea- 
ther quarter, was bearing up, (for the purpose of raking us,) and under our stern 
she passed, with her battle-lights fully displayed, while a stout voice bellowed 
through a trumpet, 

“* What ship is that ?” 

The captain, undressed, was on deck in time to answer, ‘“ His Majesty’s frigate 
E] Carmen.” 

‘“* Who commands her?” responded the voice. 

“Captain William Selby, who is answering you.” 

“This is his Majesty’s ship Pique,” said the commodore, “ and my private 
| signals being unanswered for two hours, I took you for an enemy’s frigate escaped 
out of Alexandria. The last shot was directed at you, and I sincerely hope it 
has done no harm.” 

“Nothing further than the loss of the mizen staystail,” replied Captain 
Selby. 

“ Very well; thank God!” said the commodore, “ that I did not fire my broad- 
side into your stern, as I wason the eve of doing. Captain Selby, put the officer 
of your watch in close arrest, and report his name to me at daylight.” 

‘** You have been asleep, sir,” said the captain, looking daggers at me, who 
stood silent and aghast during this pithy dialogue, with feelings that could only 
be envied by the malefactor on the scaffold, who has the rope round his neck. 
“The penalty of sleeping on your watch, young sir, is death,” said the captain ; 
66 ge down to your cabin ; and, sergeant, place a sentinel over the prisoner.” 

song were my cogitations, whether I should save them the trouble of hanging 
me, by jumping out of the gun-room port, that looked invitingly open for my 
egress ; but, on mature deliberation, I wisely determined to abide the pelting of 
the pitiless sturm, throwing the onus on my superiors in wisdom as well as in 
power. Although thirty-nine years have whitened my then auburn locks, I have 
a vivid recollection of my feelings, and can conceive those of my poor friend Ed- 
ward Maitland, as in his dying agonies he contemplated the consequences of his 
carelessness. The sloopof war had been boarded by a piratical felucca out of 
Hispaniola, which, from the want of look out, had taken her for a merchant ship, 
and meant, by the massacre of her crew, to make her a prize, but finding their 
mistake, got away in the darkness of the night, 'eaving my poor friend, with many 
of the watch, dead on the deck. 

Poor Edward Maitland, this little book was once thine, and the view of it brings 
to my mind’s eye your goodly form and open animated countenance, when stating 
your wishes and your prospects, bounded only by the union-jack at the main, for 
he had Scotch interest and great merit. Alas! his commission as a commander, 
and the news of his murder, reached Jamaica the same day. Peacs to thy manes, 
my gallant young friend, till that dread time when even the sharks that entombed 
thee must disgorge their prey. 

My other companion, to whom, as he is yet alive, like myself gray, and proba- 
bly bald, from the number that have stepped over his head, T shall give the 
name of Toms. He has lived, like me, to see the futility and folly of the san- 
guine anticipations of youth ; and, like me, to endure the proud man’s contume- 
ly, with all that sears the heart and dries up its best emotions. But a truce to 
moralizing, brought on by the recollection of my friend, and to proceed with my 
tale of the Sea Bear. 

This man, in person and mind, bore greater affinity to the brute creation than 
the human species. His officers, unable to digest the coarseness of his manners 
and language had all deserted him save one; and his first order delivered by the 
sergeant of marines is no bad specimen of his courtesy. 

‘“ Lieutenant Maitland, Toms, and , I am desired by the captain to tell 
you, that if you do not instantly repair to your statiens, he will ond marines to 
force you up.” . 

“Unbearable,” escaped from the tongue of Maitland ; ‘“ we will seek the brute 
on his own quarter-deck.” And to it we repaired. ‘ Captain ,” said my 
high-spirited friend, ‘‘ the matter and delivery of the command we have just re- 
ceived, must proceed from the insolence of your sergeant, as it appears to us 
self-evident that neither an officer nor a gentleman would send such a message, 
by such an unusual messenger, to officers on half pay, ordered a passage, and 
who had not the slightest intimation of your wish for their active services.” 

To this the bear growled, in gruff tones, “ Mister, have you stationed these 
young men o ; : 

“* No,” said Mister, who had very lately joined in the capacity of first lieuten- 
ant, and a more gentlemanly officer never graced the situation. ‘No, sir; 
could not think of doing so without your orders,” 

‘Then damn you, sir, I will show you your duty by performing it myself. 
Here, you Mister,” growled Bruin, not in the most dulcet tone, addressing his 
growl to me, “you, | suppose, would like to eat the bread of idleness; your 
station is the forecastle, and yours the waist,” lookiag at Maitland ; “ and yours, 
Mr.Toms, the quar-ter-deck, you shall have charge of the watches ; and by Ps 
irreverently using the name of the Most Highest, “ if you do not do your duty, I 
will break your bread. Now, that is my answer to your insolent speech, young 
sir. My eye is on you.” 

We were then unmooring, as the signal for sailing was flying on the flag- 
staff at Portsmouth. At this moment a fine manly boy, now high in rank, 
and an ornament to the service, made his bow to the bear, and announced his re- 
turn on board. 

“Where is the doctor?” growled Bruin. 

**T found him confined to bed, sir, apparently very ill; and his medical atten- 














In doing so, that is, joining this fine frigate, I came in contact with two excel- | dant assured me that removal, in his present state, would affect his life.” 
lent young men, underthe same circumstances as myself, viz. ordered a pas- 
sage out to the Hercule, the commander-in-chief’s flag-ship at Jamaica. We 
were all young lieutenants, with Spanistr prize-money in view, and a chance of | henceforth, is in the foretop. Mr. Quillum, degrade that midshipman to the 
rapid promotion from pestilence and war. Short-sighted mortals—the dictionary 
now lying by the side of my desk was the gift of one of them, his name Ed- 


ward Maitland, and a finer young man never graced the naval unifurm. 
sessed of education superior to the common run of naval officers, who are ta- | while his eyes flashed angry defiance at the bear. 


Pos- 


ken from school and thrown on the world much too young, (I entered the service 
at the age of eleven), the mind was equal to the goodly form, and Maitland was 


wniversally a favorite. 


an active sloop of war cruising on the north side of that island. 
inone of the numerous inlets or bays. 
when my friend Maitland had charge of the middle watch. 


chored 


On our arrival at Jamaica, the admiral appointed him to 


She had an- 
The night was calm and sultry, 
Induced, from exces- 


** My order to you was to bring him on board, dead or alive, and I sent two file 
| of marines to enforce it. Sir, you have disobeyed that order, and your duty, 


j rank of landsman; and, Mr. Duffy, keep asharp eye onhim.” He then looked 
to the boatswain, who flourished his stick in token of approbation. 
The youth, who, till now, had stood respectfully uncovered, replaced his hat, 


So to sea we went for the pestilential climate of Barbadoes and Jamaica, with- 
out a medical man of any description on board, though our passengers consisted 
of a general officer and his staff, the major of whom whispered to me during the 
above scene, “I thank my God I am not in the navy.” Te had alsoa commis- 


! 








Running through the Needles, with a convoy of more than a hundred sail, 
which we speedily diminished to half-a-dozen, and finally arrived solus, we had 
not been long on the passage, when the crowded state of the main-deck, from 
the unusual quantity of two-year old heifers that Bruin was taking out on a spe- 
culation, cramped the men in their pastimes ; and three of the finest beasts were 
found dead one morning, having been choked by Guernsey frocks, well greased, 
during the night. The roaring of the bear was alarming to the lady commis- 


| sioner, who declared that it would deprive her of appetite to look at meat not 


dying agonics, from something similar that befel myself, who, at tae age of | his own table. 


| 





killed in the regular way ; for Bruin had ordered it to be cured and cooked for 
He was a miser, and a sordid one. 

‘* Captain,” said the gentlemen, ‘“ you have a handsome sum allowed for my 
passage, and it is painfulto me to be obliged to hint, that we guardsmen are 
used to gentlemen's fare.” 

‘“‘ The beef is good,” growled Bruin; “I eat of nothing else—other food shall 
be provided for you.” 

“Then I trust it will appear on your table in an undisguised state.” . 

“Tt shall,” growled Bruin. 

The officer of the forenoon watch invariably dines with the captain; and the 
day the above treaty was concluded I had that watch, being the only one of the 
three that could put up with the gross language of the bear. 

“ Damn you, sir,” said he to Toms, “ you are taking in that sail like a lub- 
ber.” 

“‘T am entitled to respect as officer of the watch,” said Toms; “and I will 
not continue to do duty under sueh language.” 

‘OQ, mutinous!” growled the bear ; “consider yourself a prisoner, and allow 
no intercouse with him.” ‘To the officer of the guard— He must swing, for 
this, at the fore-yard.” 

My friend Maitland wisely got sick, and the sudden change of climate had af- 
fected my health. 

‘* How do you feel yourself to-day?” growled the bear, throwing open the 
cabin-door. ‘‘ Let me see, are you fitforduty?” And he went through the farce 
of feeling our pulses. ‘‘ You are better ; I knew the draught and pills T sent you 
would effect acure.” Then it must have been on the fishes, thought I, if any 
could be so foolish as to swallow them; as upon their receipt I consigned them 
to the deep, deep sea. “I will put you out of the sick list to-morrow ; those pills 
answer with every person but you,” looking hard at Maitland, who, like myself, 
wished the fish to receive every benefit they could render. “TI will try another 
system with your stubborn constitution.” . 

And the bear rolled off, accompanied by his dog Phillis, who, in appearance, 
was worthy of her master, the ugliest cur, snappish and cross-grained ; yet the 
beast had a hammock slung in the captain’s cabin, and was most carefully put to 
bed at early hours. 

As the sight, alone, of those miraculous pills had cured me, I was struck out 
of the sick-list, and kept the forenoon watch on the day of the hollow truce es- 
tablished between the captain and general. 

**T will lay you a small bet, major,” said I, as we paced the quarter-deck, “that 
the captain will not fulfil his part of the agreement ; and I will ascertain, when 
relieved at noon, the different compositions of his hospitable board.” According- 
ly I examined Quashie, the black cook, whose reply was, “A very good dingter, 
sare, very good; there isa sea-pie.” 

“« What is it made of, Quashie’”’ 

‘** Fowls, mutton.” 

‘« What, no beef, Quashie*?”’ 

‘Yes, massee, plenty of beef, massee ; but I no peak.” 
ed in his peculiar manner. 

I saw directly that the spirit of the treaty was violated, and gave information 
to the major, who was very indignant. 

This occasioned an angry remonstrance, and the early breaking up of our din- 
ner-party. The captain, by a confereuce with his steward, having understood my 
share in the disclosure of his ingenious mode of feeding his guests, ordered a reei 
to be taken in the topsails. ‘I will show you how to perform that duty, mister, 
as I wish it done,” said he to the first luf. ‘* Mr. Duffy, all hands reef topszils.”’ 
He, after a shrill whistle repeated, ‘ All hands reef topsails, a-hoy ; tumble up 
there, fore and aft.’’ And the topmen placed themselves in the rigging. ‘“ Away 
aloft.’ And up they fiew. ‘ Let go the bowlines and lower away the topsails 
—why don’t you let go the foretopsail haulyards forward ?” 

“They are gone, sir,” said I. 

“They are not gone,” roared he, ‘ or else your lifts are foul in the chains.” 

“ All clear, sir; all gone,” replied I, respectfully ; ‘tle weather-brace wants 
rounding in to spill the sail. 

‘*] say you lie, sir,” roared the bear, and he approached me foaming at the 
mouth with passion, and flourished his trumpet as with an intention of striking me 
down. 

With folded arms, to indicate that I made no resisiance, I pointed out every- 
thing clear ; but stamping on the deck, he ordered a cabin to be fitted for me on 
the main-deck, there to remain a close prisoner under the charge of a sentinel. 

Upon this order I made no comment, but walked directly to the gun-room, 
where the marine officer, now high in rank and an ornament to his profession, 


And Quashie laugh- 











| 





sioner of seventy-five, with a wife of twenty-five, to whom the major paid great 
attention. 


soon came to express his regret that he was compelled to enforce the captain's or- 
ders, which were, to place me in close confinement between two guns on the main- 
deck. ‘To this arbitrary and unusual proceeding I expressed my dissent in strong 
terms, declaring that nothmg but physical force (to which I would oppose all the 
resistance in my power) should induce me to quit the gun-room, to which my si- 
tuation as lieutenant of the Hercule entitled me under an Admiralty order, for a 
passage. ‘The high rank of his passengers, and their unfavourable disposition to- 
wards him who had styled the general a glutton and the commissioner an old fool, 
was a check on the brute’s further proceedings, and I carried my point of associat- 
ing with my messmates. 

The frigate had many supernumerary midshipmen, and the fete of one of them 
was so peculiarly tragic, that I trust my readers’ patience will follow me through 
the detail of what happened “ Long, long ago.” This young gentleman had 
come out on the prospect of being provided for by the yellow fever (a strong 
auxiliary of the Admiralty in silencing importunate claimants,) or promotion. 
He got the latter by hard service and good conduct, and was appointed to com- 
mand the Hercule’s tender, a schooner that carried more sail than ballast. One 
morning, at the east end of Jamaica, she was surprised by that curious phenome- 
non a water-spout, that threw her completely over, and the schooner disappeared, 
leaving the commander, eight men, and her boat, that fortunately had not been 
lashed, floating on a calm unruffled sea. The cormotion occasioned by the whirl- 
wind having subsided—* Right the boat, men, quickly, for your lives; the sharks, 
the horrid sharks will be upon us.” 

The boat was floating bottom upwards, and eager hands and shoulders succeed 


| ed in righting her, but in such a hurried way as to be nearly full of water, and in 


consequence very tender, (that is easily upset.) The lightest and most active 
lad was now ordered by the commander to get into the boat, and commence baling 
with his cap, the only thing available among these unfortunates, he having raised 
him with one hand for the purpose; the youth, with convulsive shuddering, ut- 


tering the dreadful word, “ Shark, shark !” fell down on the gunwale, and again 
the boat turned bottom upwards. The splash and desperate efforts of the crew, 
for they worked as despairing men of strong sinews will work to escape the dread- 
ful fate so closely impending, in some measure scared and altered the direct at- 
tack of the monster, who swerved, and swept in circles round the hapless beings, 
showing his hateful fin high above the troubled waters,—\efore so placid. 


“‘ Shout loudly, men,” cried the officer, “‘ and bale away, lad, without looking at 
the shark,” (who kept narrowing his cireles as he swiftly passed around them.) 
“God is able to deliver us, even in this great extremity; avoid getting into the 
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boat until she is more buoyant, but splash the water about with all the noise you 
ean make.” 

A violent rush, a terrific scream of agony, and the disappearance of one of the 
stout seamen, followed by a crimson tinge on the waters, attested the voracity of 
this scourge of the sea. “ He will gorge himself on poor Tom,” said the com- 
mander inexpressibly shocked, “ and we are freed, if the blood,” (here he check- 
ed his disclosure, for he well knew that the scent of blood would draw myriads 
around them.) “Lift Jack carefully in too; bale with your hands, Jack—quick- 
ly, quickly ; for I see their dreadful fins appearing all around—oh ! God of mer- 
cy, shield us.” 

" ectian rush, and piercing shrieks curdled their blood, as the fish with diffi- 
culty drew an herculean, well-formed man beneath the surface. All was now 
wild commotion ; caution and order had given place to paralysing fear, and each 
man grasped madly at the boat ; but providentially for those in her, the raven- 
ous monsters carried off in their jaws every floating man, before he could upset 
the boat, in his mad efforts to save himself from the horrible death in view. The 
violent struggle of the monsters for their prey, when two of them seized the 
same person; the imprecations and oftentimes prayers of those in the boat, 
which floated in a sea of blood, as they attempted, by stretching their hands, to 
save their sinking shipmates, who, with starting eyeballs and wild gestures, 
cried to them for succour ;—the scene is too dreadful further to contemplate, or 
fully attempt to portray ; the dread reality is often endured by those “ who go 
down to the sea in ships, and occupy their business in great waters.” 

The wretched youth in command was, by the exertions of the lads in the boat, 
extricated from the jaws of two ravenous monsters, each of whom had seized 
and carried off a leg, and the bleeding trunk of the youth was hauled into the 
boat to undergo a more languishing death from loss of blood. The poor boys, 
nearly dead with fear and apprehension, did their best to stop the bleeding by 
passing some rope-yarns round the stumps, which were greatly shattered and 
jagged by the teeth of the monsters, who had apparently splintered the thigh- 
bene up to the hips. Heavy groans attested the sufferings of the hapless youth, 
but they got fainter and fainter, as he extended his hand towards the island with 
an imploring look of anguish, till welcome death relieved him from his intolera- 
ble misery. 

The death of their commander, under such shocking circumstances, left the 
youths (for they were but striplings) in comparative quietude. With heads 
bowed upon their knees, and hearts paralysed with fear, and nearly broken from 
the distressing scenes they had witnessed, afraid to look each other in the face, 
where ghastly despair sat enthroned, they shuddered at every shock the boat 
sustained from the ravenous fish jostling and crossing her in all directions, being 
attracted by the taint of blood issuing from the ill-fated commander. ‘ The 
devils will be in the boat or upset her, if we do not throw the body to them ; 
lend me a hand, Tom,” and overboard went the useless trunk of a formerly 
good-looking youth, but a few hours since loving and beloved. Most true, that 
‘in the midst of life we are in death.” The disappearance of a host of fins, 
diving for the holy, gave breathing-time to the lads, who threw a despairing 

aze on the wide and open sea; the loom of the blue mountains, seen in the 

istance, alone soothed their inquietude ; but they were devoid of any means of 
reaching it ; no oars, no sails, and the worst of all the negatives, no fresh water. 
But they dipped their upper garments alongside, and placed them on their fever- 
ed bodies, by which they absorbed moisture sufficient to keep them from mad- 
dening with thirst. One of our numerous cruisers fortunately took them on 
board—more fortunate than the Go-along’s gig, who, with the captain and crew, 
have never yet been heard of, though it happened long, long ago, as detailed in 
my ‘ Nelsouian Reminiscences.” 

This is along digression from the subject of my friend Bruin, whose acts are 
chronicled in the West Indian memories of that period. We reached Barba- 
does at so sickly a time, that not a medical man could be procured, though a 
frigate lay in the bay ; but she had buried the captain and two lieutenants out of 
the three, while we, without any person save the captain, (whose physic nobody 
but the fish took,) in the shape of a doctor, were perfectly healthy, and lost not 
a man until we reached Port Royal, when we recruited our medical staff, and 
the yellow fever followed, making great ravages among the youthful part of our 
community. One of its vistime t much lamented, the handmaiden of the old 
commissioner’s young wife. To think that the land-crabs should feast on that 
beautiful form, and deface that cheek that rivalled the peach in bloom ; in fact, 
she was one of those roses so common to English peasantry. Animated with 





She Albion. 


poor piggy, leaving the waser rauch discoloured, and the death shriek, or squeak 
y, ringing in the admiral’s ears.” 

«Capially told, doctor. Gentlemen, I propose the doctor's health in a bumper, 
‘with three times three,” said my commercial messmate, the purser, who.had not 
then purchased the tight fit I hereafter obliged him with. 

“ Johnny Newcome, my boy,” called the doctor the following morning ; “ mark 
that officer pulling seaward.” 

“Tdo. A stout, gentlemanly, good-looking, young and healthy man.” 

“The land-crabs will eat him in less than a month. Mark my words, he is a 
man of great interest, sent out to be the first promoted, and fortified against the 
climate by the sage advice of the cleverest doctors in London, and owing tu that 
he is drinking his spruce, and inhaling the sea-breeze. ‘To prevent the yellow fe- 
ver is constantly on his mind, and gives a predisposition to take it. He will only 
require six feet on the palisades in half that number of weeks.” 

The doctor was perfectly right, and his prediction was fulfilled with unerring 
accuracy. 





LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
From the Edinburgh Review. 
Art. V.—Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Edited by the 

Executors of his son. Vols. III. and IV. 8vo. London: 1839. 

Few men, whose public life was so short, have filled a greater space in the 
eyes of the world during his own times than Lord Bolingbroke, or left behind 
them a more brilliant reputation. Not more than fifteen years elapsed between 
his first coming into Parliament and his attainder; during not more than ten of 
these years was he brought before the public in the course of its proceedings ; 
and yet, as a statesman and an orator, his name ranks among the most famous 
in our history, independently of the brilliant literary reputation which places him 
among the best classics of our Augustan age. Much of his rhetorical fame may 
certainly be ascribed to the merit of his written works ; but had he never com- 
posed a page, he would still have come down to onr times as one of the most 
able and eloquent men of whom this country ever could boast. As it is upon his 
eloquence that his great reputation now rests, as upon that mainly was built his 
political influence, and as upon it alone any commendation of his political cha- 
racter must proceed, we shall do well to begin by examining the foundation be- 
fore we look at the superstructure. 

And here the defect, so often to be deplored in contemplating the history of 
modern oratory, attains its very height. Meagre as are the materials by which 
we can aim at forming to ourselves some idea of the eloquence of most men who 
flourished before our own day ; scanty as the remains are of the speakers who 
even figured during the Seven Years’ War, and the earlier part of the Ameri- 
can contest ; when we go back to the admmistration of Walpole, we find those 
vestiges to be yet more thinly scattered over the pages of our history ; and in 
Queen Anne’s time, during which alone Bolingbroke spoke, there are absolutely 
none. It is correct to affirm, that of this great orator—one of the very greatest, 
according to all contemporary history, that ever exercised the art, and these ac- 
counts powerfully supported by his writings—not a spoken sentence remains,any 
more than of the speeches of Demades, one of the most eloquent of the Greeks, 
any more than of Cicero’s translation from Demothenes, or the lost works of Li- 
vy and of Tacitus. The contemplation of this chasm it was that made Mr. Pitt, 
when musing upon its brink, and cailing to mind all that _—_ be fancied of the 
orator from the author, and all that traditional testimony had handed down to us, 
sigh after a ‘ speech of Bolingbroke,’—desiderating it far more than the restora- 
tion of all that has perished of the treasures of the ancient world. 

But although we may well join in these unavailing regrets, attempt vainly to 
supply the want bv our conjectures, and confess our ignorance of the peculiar 
character of his oratory, the fact of its mighty power is involved in no doubt at 
all. The concurring testimony of all parties leaves this a matter absolutely 
certain. The friends and supporters of Walpole, to whom his whole life was 
hostile, all his acts, his speeches, and his writings, are here agreed with the 
friends, the associates of Bolingbroke ; and no diversity of shade marks the 
pictures which have come down to us from the hand of the antagonist and of the 
panegyrist. His most intimate companion, Dean Swift, may be suspected of 
partiality when he represents him as ‘ having in his hands half the business of 
the nation, and the applause of the whole ;’ but when he tell us, that ‘ under- 
standing men of both parties asserted he never had been equalled in speak- 





delight at the prospect of seeing the world, she left her cottage and happy home 
to feed the most frightful vermin that infest the palisades of Port Royal, useful in 
acting as scavengers tothe burying-ground so denominated. In the words of 
Mrs. Hemans I address her sorrowing mother :— 


“* But there is a world that knows no blight, 
You will tind her there with her eyes of light, 
When ye go where the loved who have left ye dwell, 
This flower is not death’s ; fare ye well, fare ye well.” 


When the high lands of that beautiful island Jamaica, called the Blue Moun- 
tains, showed » at heads above the deep blue sea, Bruin assembled all the mu- 
tinous, seditious, and contumacious officers he had carried out under arrest, with 
the new post-captain, (then acting as foretopman of the frigate,) and addressed 
them as follows :—‘ Gentlemen, some of you I could hang, and the others I 
could break their bread ; but you are all young, and my disposition is merciful ; 
(no person was before aware of it ;) I shall say nothing further of your faulty 
conduct; you are at liberty. And, Mr. Quillum, restore Mister to his 
grade as midshipman. You will resume your station on the quarter-deck, sir, 
and strictly obey your orders in future. 

Thus amicably concluded my service with the Bear, his dog, and his boat- 
swain. The only officer who stuck by the frigate was a young lieutenant who 
had great interest as a relative of Mr. Pitt’s, then prime minister, and conse- 
quently every reason to expect rapid promotion in that unhealthy clime. He 
was sociable, good-natured, and talented, giving indications of a master-mind, 
but the resistless fever bowed his lofty head, and he was carried to the palisades, 
making use of the language recognised there, ‘as gemman, and not like kaley 
beggar.” It costs about one hundred pounds to merit that evlogium. 

in appearing before the commander-in-chief, who had worked his way up- 
ptr dint of hard service and good conduct to his present high station, he 
seemed at a loss what to do with so many supernumerary officers as his Majesty’s 
frigate poured upon him, and all appointed to his flag-ship. ‘‘ You must remain 
on board the frigate, for the present,” said the admiral, ‘till I can see in what 
manner I can best place you for the advantage of the service. In you I recog- 
nise one of my youngsters in the Barfleur and Foudroyant.” 

The veteran had been my captain in those ships from the early part of the 

year 1795, and a kind-hearted, worthy man I found him ;_he had struggled through 
a long life of difficulty, made an excellent fortune during the Spanish war, got 
thrown from his horse, lingered, and died ; but previous to this finale he appoint- 
ed me first lieutenant of the old sloop, commanded by the young captain, now a 
flag-officer of very high repute, and most deservedly a knight commander of the 
Bath. Having battered both hat and head until I had learnt to practise a stoop- 
ing position, so necessary to the accommodation afforded by this old sloop, and 
endeavoured to be on peaceable terms with the scorpions, centipedes, and cock- 
roaches that infested her, I substituted a jean jacket for my coat, and took my 
station, as appointed, in the gun-room, at dinner, with a most facetious, pleasant 
fellow for a doctor, in addition to the messmates formerly commemorated in 
scenes in the West Indies “As you are a Johnny Newcome,” said the doc- 
tor, after the toast of “a bloody war and a sickly season” had been duly honour- 
ed, with some interesting information relative to the dead, the dying, and the 
convalescent, “I conjecture you have not heard the story of the pig?” 

“T have not Mo had that pleasure,” replied I. 

“Good,” said he, rapping the table as a call of attention. “Silence, Gentle- 
men, while I enlighten the obtuse intellects of this greenhorn. Once upon a 
time, and that at not a very remote period, our dear country, young gentleman, 
possessed an admiral famous in story, and standing high as a valiant and fortu- 
nate officer, much renowned in arms; but as nothing human is perfect, this ad- 
miral possessed an alloy, like a spot in the sun, that sullied his brightness: he 
was very coveteous, (an anti-seamen-like vice,) and, for the sake of filthy lucre, 
carried a number more pigs than were required for his own table, to fatten on 
his Majesty's pea-soup, served out at the hour of noon in his Majesty’s ships. 





ing,’ and that he had ‘an invincible eloquence, with a most agreeable elocution,’ 
we can find no fault with the exaggeration, for this account falls short of what 
others have told. In truth, his impression upon the men of his own age may 
well be conceived to have been prodigious, when we reflect, that hardly any ora- 
tor can now be cited as having flourished before his time. This circumstance 
might even detract from the weight of contemporary testimony in his favour, if 
we had not more specific reasons for believing implicitly in it, than the mere con- 
currence of general reputation. 

He had received at Eton a complete classical education ; rather let us say, 
had laid there the foundation of one, which, like all others who have shone as 
scholars, he afterwards completed. But his attention was more bestowed upon 
the remains of Rome than of Athens ; he was extensively and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Latin writers, as indeed his frequent quotation of passages little 
know may show. With Greek literature he seems not to have been familiar; 
nor can the reader of his own works fail to perceive, that his style is not so 
redolent of the flowers which grew into the more vigorous climate of the Attic 
school. With the authors of the age immediately preceding his own—the true 
Augustan age of English letters—he was well acquainted ; and although his 
style is quite his own, none being more original, it is impossible to doubt that he 
had much studied and much admired (as who can stint himself in admiring ') the 
matchless prose of Dryden—rich, various, natural, animated, pointed, lending 
itself to the logical and the narrative, as well as the pathetic and the picturesque, 
never balking, never cloying, never wearying. To the literature of ancient and 
of modern times, he added a consummate knowledge of their history ; and, in- 
deed, appears of this to have made his principal study ; for of natural science 
he was no professor, and his metaphysical writings have gained but little fame. 
Yet, that he was a profound moralist, had thoroughly studied the sources of hu- 
man action, was well acquainted with the nature and habits of the mind, and 
had an understanding both adapted by its natural acuteness to take part in the 
most subtle discussions, as well as habituated to them by study, it would be 
absurd to doubt, merely because his metaphysical speculations have been un- 
successful ; as it would be the height of unworthy prejudice to deny, merely 
because his opinions are tinged with scepticism, and because an unhappy veil of 
infidelity darkened his life, while it shrouded his posthumous works. They who 
look down upon even the purely ethical and purely metaphysical writings of 
Bolingbroke, would do well to show us any statesman or any orator, except per- 
haps Cicero, who in any age has brought to the senate the same resources of mo- 
ral science, which even the failures of Bolingbroke, as a professed author on these 
subjects, prove him to have possessed ; and it is hardly necessary to remark, 
how vast an accession of force to his eloquence, whether in its argumentative, its 
pathetic, or its declamatory department, would have been gained by even far less 
skill, capacity, or practice, than he had as a moral philosopher, a student of the 
nature of the mind, or an expert logician. ' 

Accordingly, when all these accomplishments, joined to his strong natural sa- 
gacity, his penetrating acuteness, his extraordinary quickness of apprehension, a 
clearness of understanding, against which sophistry set itself up in vain, as the 
difficulties of the most complicated subject in vain opposed his industry and his 
courage ; with a fancy rich, lively, various beyond that of most men, a wit exu- 
berant and sparkling, a vehemence of passion belonging to his whole tempera- 
ment, even to his physical powers—came to be displayed before the assembly 
which he was to address; and when the mighty ‘ Armamentaria Cali’ were 
found under the command of one whose rich endowments of mind, and 
whose ample stores of acquired virtue resided in a person of singular grace, ani- 
mated a countenance at once beautiful and expressive, and made themselves 
heard in the strains of an unrivalled voice, it is easy to comprehend how vast, 
how irresistible must have been their impression. That is easy ; but unhappily 
all we can now obtain is, the apprehension that it must have been prodigious, 
without being ourselves able to penetrate it, or to form any very distinct notion 
of its peculiar kénd. For the purpose of approximating to this knowledge, it is 
necessary that we should now consider the style of his written discourses; be- 


The ship bearing his flag was cruising not a hundred miles distant of the latitude | cause, although in general the difference is great between the same man's writ- 
and longitude we are now in, and with top-gallant sails, courses and jib, was, | ings and his oratory, (witness the memorable example of Mr. Fox, who, however, 


on a beautiful day, standing in-shore with the squadron he commanded. All at 


increased the diversity by writing on a system, and a bad one ;)—yet in some 


once this far-famed officer appeared on the quarter-deck, agitated and without | this difference is much less than in others, and there seems abundant reason to 


his hat. 
“*Shorten sail, and heave-to, sir,’ commanded he in peremptory tones 
‘lower down a boat, and save the pig. I amastonished at your want of look 


believe, that in Bolingbroke’s case it was as inconsiderable as in any other. 
;| If we inquire on what models Bolingbroke formed his style, the result will be, 
- | as in all other writers of great and original excellence, that he was rather imbued 


out, and your want of humanity in leaving the poor pig to be gobbled up by the | with the — taste and relish of former writers than imitated any of them. 


sharks. Be handy with the boat, sir. 

“+ Ay, ay, sir!’ said the officer. 

“* Watch and idlers, shorten sail, pipe the yellow cutters away there.’ 

“In the midst of the bustle, thus created, the admiral’s steward whispered hi 
master, ‘ The pig. sir, is not yours, but belongs to the wardroom.” 

“* Are you quite sure 7’ 

“*T am, and have just counted yours.’ 


That he had filled his mind with the mighty exemplars of antiquity is certain— 
for, though of Greek he had small acquaintance, with the Latinclassics he was 
familiar, and habitually so, as his allusions and his quotations constantly show. 
s | As might be supposed in one of his strong sense, knowledge of man and of men, 
as well as free habits, Horace seems to have been his favourite ; but the histo- 
rians also are plainly of his intimate society. Among modern authors, he appears 
to have had Dryden’s prose, and the admirable composition of Shaftesbury most 


“* Pill the maintopsail again, and make sail—keep fast the boat. Poor piggy, | in his mind. The resemblance of manner may indeed be frequently found with 


you must die,’ throwing on the pig a glance of great commisseration. 


these excellent models—of whom the former, with Bolingbroke himself, may per- 


“ The admiral had a character for humanity and kindness of heart, and appear- | haps be admitted to stand at the head of all our great masters of diction. But 
ed much shocked as he saw a shark about four yards long make a narrow circle though in vigour, in freedom, occasionally in rhythm also, in variety that never 
around the animal, who showed wonderful instinct and terror of his dread foe, and | palls nor ever distracts from the subject, in copiousness that speaks an exhaust- 
made a clean a out of the water. Asthe monster darted upon him, the snap | less fountain for its source, nothing can surpass Dryden ; yet it must be confess- 


of his teeth was 





eard as he closed his ponderous jaws on the hind quarters of } ed that Bolingbroke is more terse, more condensed where closeness is required, 
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more epigrammatic, and of the highest order of epigram where the point is not 
in the words but the thoughts ; and when even in the thoughts, it is so subdued 
as to be the minister of the composer, and not his master—helping the explica- 
tion, or the argument, or the invective, without appearing to be the main pnrpose 
of the composition. 

In another and a material respect, he also greatly excels Dryden; there is 
nothing flowery in any part of his writings ; he always respects his reader, his 
subject, and himself, too much, to throw out matter in a crude and half finished 
form, at least as far as diction is concerned—for the structure of his works is 
any thing rather than finished and systematic. Even his tract ‘On Parties,’ 
which he calls a Dissertation, though certainly his most elaborate work, perhaps 
also the most admirably written, has as little of an orderly methodical exposition 
of principles, or statement of reasonings, as can well be imagined. It is a series 
of letters to a political paper, abounding in acute, sagacious, often profound reflec- 
tions, with forcible arguments, much happy illustration, constant references to 
history, many attacks upon existing parties ; but nothing can be less like what 
we commonly term a Dissertation. The same remark applies to almost all his 
writings—he is clear, strong, copious; he is never methodical; the subject is 
attacked in various ways; it is taken up by the first end that presents itself, and 
it is handled skilfully, earnestly, and strikingly, in many of its parts; it cannot 
be said to be thoroughly gone through, though it be powerfully gone into ; in 
short, it is treated of as if a speaker of great power, rather than a writer, were 
engaged upon it ; and accordingly nothing can be more clear than that Boling- 
broke’s works convey to us the idea of a prodigious orator, rather than of a very 
—_ and regular writer. When Mr. Burke asked, ' Who now reads Bolingbroke * 

e paved the way for another equally natural exclamation, ‘ What would we not 
give to hear him?’ and this was Mr. Pitt’s opinion, when, as we have before ob- 
served, the question being raised in conversation about the desiderata most to 
be lamented, and one said the lost Books of Livy, another those of Tacitus, a 
third a Latin tragedy—he at once declared for ‘A Speech of Bolingbroke.’ Nor 
is it the method—rather the want of method—the easy and natural order in 
which the topics follow one another, not taken up on aplan, but each, as it 
were, growing out of its immediate predecessor—that makes his writings so 
closely resemble spoken compositions. The diction is most eminently that of 
oratorical works. It is bold, rapid, animated, natural, and racy, yet pointed and 
correct—bearing the closest scrutiny of the critic, when submitted to the eye in 
the hour of calm judgment ; but admirably calculated to fill the ear, and carry 
away the feelings at the time of excitement. If Bolingbroke spoke as he wrote, 
he must have been the greatest of modern orators as far as composition goes— 
for he has the raciness and spirit, occasionally even the fire, perhaps not the ve- 
hemence of Fox, with richer imagery, and far more correctness ; the accurate 
composition of Pitt, with infinitely more grace aad variety ; the copiousness, al- 
most the learning, and occasionally the depth of Burke, without his wearily ela- 
borate air; for his speech never degenerates for an instant into affectation, which 
Burke’s scarcely ever avoids. 

To characterise his manner of speaking from his writings would be difficult 
and tedious, if possible. There are in these, however, passages which plainly 
bear the impress of his extraordinary oratorical powers, and which, if spoken, 
must have produced an indescribable effect. Take a noble passage from the Dis- 
sertation on Parties. 

“If King Charles had found the nation plunged in corruption ; the people 
choosing their representatives for money, without any other regard ; and these re- 
presentatives of the people, as well as the nobility, reduced by luxury to beg the 
unhallowed alms of a court, or to receive, like miserable hirelings, the wages of 
iniquity from a minister; if he had found the nation, I say, in this condition, 
(which extravagant supposition one cannot make without horror,) he might have 
dishonoured her abroad, and impoverished and oppressed her at home, though he 
had been the weakest prince on earth, and his ministers the most odious ae 
temptible men that ever oe penn to be ambitious. Our fathers might have fal- 
len into circumstances which compose the quintessence of pulitical misery. They 
might have sold their birthright for porridge, which was their own. ‘They might 
have been bubbled by the foolish, bullied by the fearful, and insulted by those 
whom they despised. They would have deserved to be slaves, and they might 
have been treated as such. When a free people crouch, like camels, to be hoad- 
ed, the next at hand, no matter who, mounts them, and they soon feel the whip 
and the spur of their tyrant, whether prince or minister, resemble the devil in 
many respects ; particularly in this—He is often both the tempter and the tor- 
mentor. He makes the criminal, and punishes the crime.” 

Another fine passage, admirably fitted for spoken eloquence by its rapidity, its 
point, its fulness of matter, each hint rising above the last, may be taken from 
the celebrated Dedication to Sir Robert Walpole :— 

‘* Should a minister govern, in various instances of domestic and foreign man- 
agement, ignorantly, weakly, or even pine yf and yet pay this reverence, and 
bear this regard to the constitution, he would deserve certainly much better quar- 
ter, and would meet with it too, from every man of sense and honowr, than a 
minister who should conduct the administration with great ability and success, 
and should, at the same time, procure and abate, or even connive at such indirect 
violations of the rules of the constitution as tend to the destruction of it,or even 
at such invasions as tend to render it useless: A minister who had the ill quali- 
ties of both these, and the good ones of neither ; who made his administration 
hateful in some respects, and despicable in others ; who sought that security by 
ruining the constitution, which he had forfeited by dishonouring the government ; 
who encouraged the profligate, and seduced the unwary to concur with him in this 
design, by allecting to explode all public spirit, and to ridicule every form of our 
constitution ; such a minister would be looked upon most justly asthe shame and 
scourge of his country ; sooner or later he would fall without pity, and it is hard 
to say what punishment would be proportionable to his crimes.” 

Lastly, take this instance of another kind, but alike fitted for the senate :— 

“ The flowers they gather at Billingsgate to adorn and entwine their produc- 
tions, shall be passed over by me without any explication. They assume the 
privilege of watermen and oysterwomen. Let them enjoy it in that good com- 
pany, and exclusively of all other persons. They cause no scandal; they give 
no offence ; they raise no sentiment but contempt in the breasts of those they at- 
tack ; and it is to be hoped, forthe honour of those whom they would be thought 
to defend, that they raise, by their low and dirty practice, no other sentiment in 
them. But there is another part of their se sv which may be attributed 
by malicious people to you, and which deserves, for that reason alone, some place 
in this Dedication, as it might be some motive to the writing of it. When such 
authors grow scurrilous, it would be highly unjust to impute their scurrility to 
any prompter, because they have in themselves all that is necessary to constitute 
a scold—ill-manners, impudence, a foul mouth, and a fouler heart. But when 
they menace, they rise a note higher. ‘They cannot do this in their own names. 
Men may be apt to conclade, therefore, that they do it inthe name, as they affect 
to do it on the behalf, of the person in whose cause they desire to be thought re- 
tained.” 

The gracefulness of Bolingbroke’s manner has been so greatly extolled by his 
contemporaries, that we can as believe his eloquence to have risen into the 
vehemence ascribed to it by one who had studied his works more than other men, 
for he had written an excellent imitation of hisstyle. Mr. Burke speaks of that 
rapid torrent of an impetuous and ‘“ over-bearing eloquence for which he is justly 
admired,”’ as well as * the rich variety of his imagery.” There is assuredly no- 
thing in his style to discountenance this notion ; and, as Burke lived much near- 
er Bolingbroke’s times than we do, there can be little doubt that his panegyric is 
correct. But all accounts agree in describing the external qualities (so to speak) 
of his oratory, as perfect. A symmetrically beautiful and animated countenance, 
a noble and dignified person, a sonorous and flexible voice, action graceful and 
correct, though unstudied, gave an inexpressible charm to those who witnessed 
his extraordinary displays as spectators or critics ; and armed his eloquence with 
resistless effect over those whom it was intended to sway, or persuade, or con- 
trol. If the concurring accounts of witnesses, and the testimony to his merits 
borne by his writings, may be trusted, he must be pronounced to stand, upon the 
whole, at the head of modern orators. There may have been more measure and 
matured power in Pitt, more fire in the occasional bursts of Chatham, more un- 
bridled vehemence, more intent reasoning in Fox, more deep-toned declamation 
in passages of Sheridan, more learned imagery in Burke, more wit and humour 
in Canning; but as a whole, and taking in all rhetorical gitts, and all the orator’s 
accomplishments, no one, perhaps hardly the union of several of them, can match 
what we are taught by tradition to admire in Bolingbroke’s spoken eloquence, and 
what the study of his works makes us easily believe to be true. 

In considering Bolingbroke’s character, there is even less possibility than in 
ordinary cases of separating the politic from the natural capacity ; less pretence 
for making the distinction, so often and incorrectly made, between that which 
is becoming or honest in political life, and that which is virtuous or pure in pri- 
vate. It is seldom, indeed, that the lax morality can be tolerated, or even un- 
derstood, which relieves the general reputation of a man from the censure na- 
turally descending upon it, by citing personal merit as a kind of set-off to politi- 
cal delinquency ; seldom that there is any kind of sense in believing a man 
honest who has only betrayed his colleague, because he never cheated his 
friend ; or in acquitting of knavery the statesman who has sacrificed his princi- 
ples for preferment, merely because he has never taken a bribe to break some 
private trust, embezzled a ward’s money, sold a daughter or a wife. Nothing 
can be more shadowy than such distinctions, nothing more arbitrary than such 

lines of demarcation. To say that a dishonest, or sordid, or treacherous politi- 
cian may be a virtuous man, because he has never exposed himself to prosecu- 
tion for fraud, or forgery, or theft, is near akin to the fantastical morality which 
should acquit a common offender of horse-stealing because he had never been 
charged with burglary. It must, however, be confessed, that there are some 
cases of political offences much worse than others, so in these the impossibility 











of making such distinctions becomes more apparent ; and both the kind aad the 
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amount of the crimes charged upon Bolingbroke, seem to point out his as an 
instance in which all contrast between public and private character signally fails. 
If, then, we advert to his conduct under these two heads, it is only in order to 
treat of different kinds of delinquency in separation and in succession. 

[The remaining portion of this sketch, which relates to the private life and 
personal character of Bolingbroke, we shall give in our next. } 





A SKETCH OF THE CITY OF NAPLES. 


BY C. G. ADDISON ESQ., OF THE INNER TEMPLE. 


MODE OF BURYING THE DEAD. 

Nov. 26.—After leaving the town, we ascended the hill between some vine- 
yards, and halting before a low edifice, we entered a doorway, and found our- 
selves in a large square surrounded by buildings. In this square are three hun- 
dred and sixty-six round orifices, each closed by a large stone. One of these 
was open, and the large stone which was to close it up was placed by the side 
of the hole, together with a wooden lever, chain, and hook, used for the pur- 
pose of raising and lowering the stone over the mouth of the vault. Our guide 
conducted us towards the open orifice, and on looking into it we were shocked 
at the sight of three dead bodies tumbled one upon the other, perfectly naked, 
on the floor of a large vault below. There was the dead body of a woman, lying 
at full length on her back : her hands were crossed over her bosom, and a pro- 
fusion of long black hair streamed wildly over her pallid limbs. One look was 
enough ; but the friends who were with me remarking that they had expected, 
from the description they had heard, to see a much greater number of dead bo- 
dies, one of the men belonging to the establishment asked if they would like to 
look into the vault used the previous day, (a fresh vauit being opened every 
morning.) On their assenting to the proposal, two men immediately moved the 
wooden lever, hook, and chain to a distant part of the square, and the hook be- 
ing attached to a ring fastened to the large stone, which closed up the orifice of 
the vault, it was quickly raised. 

Putting my pocket handkerchief to my nose, I advanced to the brink of the 
cavity. Fo a confused mass of dead bodies doubled up and huddled one up- 
on another, above which protruded arms, heads, and legs, in wild and horrid con- 
fusion. Enormous rats and cockroaches disturbed by the light of day, were 
seen running in every direction over the remains of the dead, and the rats had 
already made sad havoc, having actually peeled the skin from the bodies. I hur 
ried away, regretting that I had ever been induced to witness so horrid and re- 
volting a spectacle. 

Men, women, and children are thrown promiscuously together, like so many 
dogs, into these disgusting vaults. There are three hundred and sixty-six of 
these places, answering to each day of the year, with one cver. Every morning 

a fresh vauit is opened and cleared out ; the bones and the mouldering remains 
are carted away to the vine-yards and corn-fields, and the horrid receptacle is 
then ready to receive all the dead that the city can furnish within the space of 
four-and-twenty hours. A great many infants are almost daily brought to the 
Campo Saito, and a friend of mine assures me, that when he visited the spot 
early in the morning, a cart-load of infants were shot out upon the pavement, 
and then tumbled into the vault with a horrifying crash, which nearly smashed 
them to pieces. ‘hus they buried their dead ! 

Nov. 23.—The streets of Naples swarm with beggars ; some blind, some on 
crutches, and soine covered with sores. ‘This morning we were surrounded by 
twenty or thirty, all screaining * Eecellenza, Eccellenza, un poco di carita.’ 
‘ Per amor del cielo mi dia qualche cosa.’ Anxious to rid ourselves of the mise- 
rable assemblage, we threw some small pieces of coin among them, when a 
tremeudous rush took place, and a furious scramble in the dust. Loud were the 
shouts and screams, and the quarre)ling and wrangling ; one unhappy man re- 
ceived a severe slap in the face during the scuffle, and seizing the offender by 
the hair of the head, with a loud shout of ‘A me un insulto di questa sorte,’ he 
quickly brought him to the ground, when the two began to pinch and buffet one 
another in admirable style. We were highly amused with the scene ; but as 
those of the beggars who had failed in picking up the money, again gathered 
round us with low whining cries, and grimaces, we hurried away, and escaped 
their importunities in the crowded thoroughfare of the Toledo. 

The Strada Toledo is more than a mile in length, and runs due north and south 
‘rom the square in front of theroyal palace. It is one of the most disagreeable 
in the world for the foot passenger, but is, at the same time, most amusing to 
the foreigner, from the national characteristics it displays. It is constantly 
thronged with crowds of ali grades and conditions, intermingled with carts, car- 
riages, drays, oxen, goats, and bare-headed monks. The noise of wheels and 
the din of voices are excessive and incessant, and one’s attention is constantly 
distracted by the fear of being run over on the one hand, and of the dexterity 
of the pickpockets on the other. Overhead, suspended from the windoes and 
balconies, may be seen shirts and gowns hung out to dry; and as the dirty and 
refuse water of the various establishments is thrown out of the windows into 
the street, the unhappy pedestrian, unless he keeps a sharp look out, will fre- 
quently get an unlucky salute froma high quarter. Near to the houses, on ei- 
ther side, the street is obstructed by trays, pans, and dishes, presiding over which 
are numerous fat old women recommending them to the attention of the pub- 
lic. Here, in a little wooden pagoda, painted and gilded, erected against the cor- 
ner of a house, stands a manufacturer of lemonade, who is distributing sun- 
dry glasses of his refreshing beverage to the thirsty pedestrians ; while there, 
on the other hand, is a dirty old man frying greasy, disgusting looking sausages 
over a charcoai fire, attracting the wistful! glance of some hungry, ragged scamp, 
whois watching an opportunity of stealing a pocket-handkerchief, it being the 
only chance he has for procuring a dinner. 

In an open space at the top of the street a sale by auction was proceeding, 
and numerous dark visages were diligently inspecting bundles of tape and red 
cotton handkerchiefs, while, a short distance further on, a conjuror was exhibiting 
his tricks before a staring and wonderstruck audience of ragged boys and dirty 
men. Under the portico of a house, or in the seclusion of some doorway, may 
be seen a lean, sallow-visaged individual, seated at a little table, with spectacles 
on his nose, and pen, ink, and paper before him, while at his elbow stands a man, 
unable to write himself, dictating a letter to his friend, or some young girl who is 
leaning over the shoulders of the interpreter of written language, anxiously 
catching every syllable that is read from a newly-opened letter just arrived from 
her lover. 


THE GROTTO AND PROMONTORY OF POSILIPPO. 

Nov. 29.—This morning we drove through the grotto of Posilippo, a long and 
very lofty tunnel excavated in the tufo mountain to the west of Naples, original- 
ly formed to shorten the road between the city and the bays of Baie and Poz- 
zuoli. It isa place chiefly interesting to ws from its antiquity, for we have no 
account by whom or at what time it was constructed. Strabo and Seneca both 
give a description of it, and the latter in his epistle says, ‘ Nihi/ ilio carcere lon- 
gius, nihil ilis faucibus ol scurius,—the truth of the latter part of which obser- 
vation I have myself frequently experienced when piloting my way on horseback 
through the dingy obscurity of the place, amid throngs of carriages and mules. 
It is paver throughout with small stones, and a few miserable lamps are hung at 
intervals, diffusing around them a dull yellow light just sufficient to ‘render dark- 
ness visible.’ The rumbling of wheels, the cracking of whips, the crash of 
carriages and wagons, as they run against one another in the dark, and the shouts 
and swearing of the drivers, altogether fill the crowded subterranean thoroughfare 
with the most infernal din and uproar imaginable. On emerging from the dreary 
obscurity of the grotto at the western end of it, the green trees, the beautiful 
hills, and the deep blue sky, produce a most magical and cheerful effect upon 
the mind. 

Above the entrance of the grotto, on the side towards Naples, is a lovely se- 
cluded spot among the rocks, commanding a most superb view of the deep blue 
bay and of Mount Vesuvius. The earnest gaze of the traveller, as he casts his 
eye around upon the glorious prospect, on the bright and glittering city, the 
bold mountains, and the deep blue waters, is disturbed by the cicerone, who 
draws his attention to an humble structure, something like a limekiln covered 
with creepers, which he informs him, in a pompous and commanding tone, is 
‘the tomb of Virgil.’ 

There is much to favor and support the confident assertion of the Neapolitan 
cicerone. That the little building is in reality an ancient Roman tomb, is evi- 
dent from the structure of the interior, the various niches, and the cinerary urns. 
Donatus, in his life of Virgil, relates that the Roman poet was buried two miles 
from Naples: ‘Inter secundum lapidem in vid Puteolana.’ The via Puteolana 
is the road which passes through the grotto of Posilippo below, and the tomb 
is distant exactly two Roman miles from the obelisk of San Dominico Maggiore, 
which stands on the site of the ancient gate of Neapolis, opening on the via 
Puteolana. 

The promoniory of Posilippo is a most delightful region. It forms the wes- 
tern side of the Bay of Naples, and stretches far away into the deep blue Medi- 
terranean, covered with villas, vineyards, and gardens. The magnificent car- 
riage drive, called the Strada Reale, constructed by Murat, runs the whole length 
of this promontory, and presents to the admiring gaze of the stranger some of 
the loveliest and most fascinating scenery in the whole world. The city of 
Naples, with its glittering towers and gloomy castles, the distant Appenines, the 
deep blue bay, the striking form of Mount Vesuvius, with the light fleecy smoke 
and vapour from its burning crater, changing its form and hue every moment, 
now hovering in a broad cloud, then disappearing, and a moment after assuming 
a tall columnar shape, with the interest that its every movement excites in the 

mind of the beholder,—all combine to throw a magic interest around the lovely 


landscape. 
Dec. 1.—To one of the numerous villas that adora this beautiful ‘promontory 
of Posilippo we proceeded this morning according to invitation, to partake of a 
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déjeutiné a la fourchette. The gardens of the villa were filled with orange and 
lemon trees, and immense geraniums ; and myrtles and hedges of the Indian fig, 
bordered the walks. The vines trained from tree to tree, formed a rich canopy 
of green overhead, and the sweetest roses perfumed the mild and balmy air. We 
entered a conservatory filled with the choicest exotics. Among them our at- 
tention was directed to the banana, the cocoa nut, and the cinnamon tree. On a 
bold overhanging rock stood a Chinese pagoda, and we descended by long flights 
of steps, excavated in the tufo rock, to cool grottos and caverns close by the 
water's edge, amid whose deep recesses the green waves of the sea surged and 
murmured, dashing the cold spray over our faces. ae 

We were conducted to several fish-ponds and pieces of water filled with im- 
mense crabs, whilst beautiful pet fish with delicate blue fins glidéd about the 
clear and limpid element. Marble statues adorned these quiet and fascinating 
retreats, and luxuriant creepers covered the rocks. A more delicious seclusion 
than that afforded by this villa, and its delightful grounds, I have never yet met 
with. The lava rocks and the huge fantastic masses of volcanic tufo plunge ab- 
ruptly into the sea, and among their rugged projections and indentations are 
formed large hollows, and natural basins of clear blue water of immense depth. 
The shingly bottom seen far below, and tie extreme purity of the water, strong- 
ly invite one to bathe, while the murmuring and surging of the slowly moving 
swell of the sea naturally dispose us to rest and quiet. As we sit under the 
shade of a projecting rock, or under the shelter of the thickly interwoven branch- 
es of numerous creepers, we look abroad, over the trembling blue waves of the 
expanded gulf, on a beautiful panorama of bo!d majestic mountains, and on the 
distant glittering towers, castles, and churches of the proud city of Naples. 
The faint tinkling of the convent bells is occasionally heard sweeping gently 
across the waters; andona still evening the loud hum of the populous city 
borne on the wings of the evening breeze, faintly reaches the ear of the attentive 
listener. 

Our worthy host informed us that in excavating his staircases, and in forming 
the walks through his garden, and over the rocks by the edge of the”sea, he had 
dug up many remains of antiquity. He showed us the head of what must have 
been a colossal statue of white marble, and also several small coins, which had 
__ found in the mouths of skeletons discovered in small tombs excavated in the 
rocks. 

In the afternoon we entered a boat which had been provided for us by our host, 
and coasted along the promontory tothe ruins of an ancient Roman building, 
called by the superstitious Neapolitans Lo Spirito Santo. It is reported to be 
haunted, and strange stories are current among the common people concerning 
the mysterious spot. This buildingis in an astonishing state of preservation ; the 
walls are very thick and strong, and several of the rooms are quite perfect. We 
observed remnants of Mosaic pavement. The whole building is constructed over 
immense and very solidly arched vaults filled by the sea. In the centre of each 
room on the ground floor is a circular orifice, through which the water may be 
seen at a great depth below. The roomsare long, gloomy, and vaulted, and at 
the back of the building are staircases and chambers, hollowed out of the earth. 

Dec. 5.—This morning we paid a visit to the celebrated collection of Etruscan 
vases in the great museum at Naples—a rich treat for an antiquarian. There is 
a long suite of rooms entirely filled with ancient vases, on which are curious 
paintings, representing a vast variety of historical and mythological subjects, 
some understood and some not. As we advanced through the rooms the collec- 
tion became more valuable, the finest vases of all being placed in the last room. 
They possess great elegance of form and shape, and the representations and de- 
signs painted upon them are striking and well worthy of attention. The figures 
and outlines are traced with great freedom and grace ; they represent ancient 
usages, customs, and costumes, and also portions of the fables and mythology of 
ancient Greece. That these Etruscan vases are of very great antiquity, is evi- 
dent from the circumstance that the ancient Romans, when digging the founda- 
tions of Capua, and some other of their cities, are recorded to have: discovered 
tombs containing vases of this description, which they preserved in museums as 
valuable remnants of remote ages. There are several thousands of Etruscan 
vases in the collection at Naples, which have been discovered in ancient tombs 
in various parts of Italy. Among the finest of them is a superb vase represent- 
ing a Greek festival in honour of Bacchus. It is the festival celebrated at the pe- 
riod, when the amphore containing the new wine were first opened for use. At 
an altar stands a priestess clothed in a deer’s skin, and above her head is written 
in Greek characters, ‘‘ The Sprinkler.” She is so called because she commenced 
the sacred rites by sprinkling the altar and the sacrificators with sacred water 
from a cup which she holds high aloft in her outstretched hand. On the opposite 
side of the vase are four Bacchantes executed in fine style. 

The finest vase in the whole collection displays a well-preserved representation 
of ‘the last night of Troy.” Priam is seen seated onjthe altar, hiding his face 
with his hands, prepared to receive the stroke of death from Pyrrhus. At his 
feet lies the dead body of the slaughtered Polites bathed in blood, and seated on 
the earth isa female figure, supposed to represent Hecuba. Ulysses stretches 
out his hand as if to raise her from the ground, whilst Diomedes appears to be 
dissuading him from so doing. Further on we see Cassandra with dishevelled 
hair cling to the Palladiuin, while Ajax, having mortally wounded her lover Co- 
reebus, now threatens her own life. ®neas also is seen in the distance with Pa- 
ter Anchises on his back, and leading by the hand the boy Ascanius. This vase 
is valued at an immense price. It was found in an excavation at Nola, not in a 
tomb, but standing alone, carefully covered with an exterior vase of coarse clay 
—a circumstance which, together with the inscription, KAAOY, or “ beautiful,” 
discoverable upon it in three places,seems to warrant the opinion that it was very 
highly esteemed by the ancients. 

Adjoinisg the rooms containing these vases is an apartment wherein are depo- 
sited some excellent and highly interesting cork models of the tombs in which 
some of the vases were discovered. A skeleton is seen lying on the floor of a 
small sepulchral chamber, and around it are plaeed models of the vases in the 
exact position in which they were originally found. 

THE BEGGARS OF NAPLES. 

Dec. 8.—Naples is a strange and extraordinary city. Wealth and poverty, 
wretchedness and comfort, present the most appalling and extraordinary contrasts 
on every side. 

The lazzaroni and beggars that crowd the streets, squares, and all the public 
walks and thoroughfares, are most disgusting and annoying. If Ienter a shop 
to make a purchase, they hover round the doors, and, on my coming out, they how! 
after me in the streets. If Iam seated at dinner at the hotel of the Victoria, 
with my windows opening on the sea-beach, they gather in groups around them, 
screaming for food. When, in the morning, I walk along the Chiaja to enjoy the 
sea-breeze, a woman rushes up to me with a child in her arms, which she pinches 
to make it scream, conjuring me, for the love of God, to save herself and her 
child from starvation, and shortly afterwards an old man with sightless orbs, tot- 
ters up hat in hand, led by a boy, and implores me, for the sake of every saint he 
ean call to his recollection, to give him money. Has a man lost his hand or re- 
ceived a wound !—is he afflicted with disease, or is his body covered with sores ? 
—he is thrust in our way, during our walks and drives, to attract sympathy and 
extract money. 

The tricks of the Neapolitan beggars are sometimes ingenious, but more ge- 
nerally ridiculously absurd. The other morning I was accosted by a tall, strong- 
looking man and two boys, who, although dirty and clothed in rags, were the 
picture of good health. ‘They were each armed with cabbage-stalks, and the 
moment any one passed, they began to cry and devour the cabbage-stalks with 


them to get abetter dinner. For some weeks past there has been a very noto- 
rious old fellow with a grey beard, who haunts a particular walk close to the 
sea-side, and, on seeing well-dressed strangers approach, he tumbles down on the 
ground, struggling and panting, and quite unable to rise again from exhaustion. 
A compassionate foreigner, newly arrived, flies to his assistance ; he helps him 
up with his bundle, puts a piece of money into his hand, and leaves the old fel- 
low seated on the rock, chuckling at the success of his experiment. 

All sorts of tricks are hit upon by the beggars to attract the sympathy of the 
numerous strangers who flock to Naples at certain periods of the year. Some- 
times a man feigns a sudden fit of illness, and drops down in violent spasms, just 
before a party of newly-arrived ladies and gentlemen, who are wandering along 
the shores of the bay. The alarmed company hasten to his assistance, and give 
a liberal sum of money to two men who approach, cognizant of the cheat, in or- 
der that they may convey the invalid to a place of safety. A Neapolitan gentle- 
man lately accompanied a newly arrived party on one of these occasions, and 
perceiving the beggar rolling in the dust and foaming at the mouth, to the great 
alarm of all present, he approached him with a riding-whip, and suddenly made 
so smart an application to the back of the rascal, that the impostor forthwith re- 
gained his legs and scampered off, to the admiration and amazement of the whole 
company. 

Dec. 12.—We left Naples this morning, for the purpose of being present at a 
peasant’s wedding, according to invitation. We found the bridal party all as- 
sembled and feasting at a villa, the property of the employer of the bridegroom. 
We were surprised and amused at the jewels and finery displayed about the per- 
sons of the peasants. Some of the girls had as many as twenty rings on their 
fingers, and none less than eight or nine, besides gold chains round their necks, 
and immense ear-rings, some of elegant pattern. The bridegroom had that 
morning presented his bride with jewellery to the amount of two hundred ducats, 
and the wife’s relations had likewise contributed the same amount as a dowry 
It is often that these people have not the value of sixpence in the world except- 
ing their jewels, yet will they not part with them. They remain as heir-looms 
in the family, descending from mother to child, and at each wedding they re- 


ceive an increase. The costumes of the happy groups assembled at the villa 





were extremely pretty, and so was the bride; the latter threw bonbons at us, | 


when we mixed among the crowd, and pelted us with flowers i 


frantic energy, at the same time beseeching and imploring for money to enable | 


| one of the beams, and for a moment believed to be dead. 
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POMPEII. Me 
Dec. 17.—This morning we visited the gallery of paintings from Pompeii in 
the great museum of Naples, ‘Il Museo Borbonico,’ within whose walls are en- 
shrined the valuable relics from the disentombed cities of Pompeii and Hercu- 
| laneum, and from Nola, Pastam, Capua, &c. &c. The colours of these paint- 
ings are astonishingly fresh, and many of the designs possess great originality 


and genius. They afford an admirable and interesting illustration of ancient 
manners and customs, and of the mode of life of the citizens of Pompeii. The 
female figures possess a grace and elegance of form and attitude uite bewitch- 
ing ; the best of them have their names written over their heads—Latona, Niobe, 
Hilaria, Aglaia, &c., &c. The handsome bracelets, the rich necklaces, and the 
golden net-work which adorn the persons of some of the ladies, give us an idea 
of the wealth and luxury of the Pompeians ; and the numerous representations 
of feasts, dances, games, and other amusements, plainly demonstrate that they 
were a people much given to pleasure. The dancers are represented in attitudes 
full of vivacity and expression, some of which bear a resemblance to the ges- 
tures of the dancers in the Neapolitan national dance of the Tarantella. Airy 
nymphs and beauteous damsels, beating tambourines, or waving garlands of 
flowers, attract our admiration; while others, envelo in light gauze dresses 
and thin waving robes, appear floating gracefully in the liquid air. Among these 
curious paintings are numerous historical representations. Briseis is depicted 
being snatched from the arms of Achilles, to be carried to the tent of Agamem- 
non; Medusa meditating the murder of her two infants ; Theseus in Crete, &c., 
&c. 

There are also numerous interesting domestic subjects. Shoemakers, bakers, 
and various handicraftsmen,are seen exercising their different trades. There is the 
representation of a school-room, in which the schoolmaster is flogging a boy, and 
of a cobbler’s stall, where the knights of the leather may be seen diligently exer- 
cising their valuable avocations. There are also architectural designs, land- 
scape paintings, representations of gardens, villas, &e. In the middle of the 
gallery is one of the pilasters which flanked the fountain of the fuller’s shop 
at Pompeii. On the side of it is a painting, representing the mysteries of the 
fuller’s art, and the various appliances of the trade. Just beyond is a glass 
case, containing a portion of the mass of ashes and cinders which covered the 

oung female whose skeleton was found in the vault under the house of Diomed. 
he impression left by the arm, neck, and bosom of the girl, still remains won- 
derfully preserved in the hardened ashes ! 
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EMINENT SOLDIERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
MAX EMANUEL AND CHARLES XI.* 
Charles XII., against whom it has been made a fault that he carried virtues to 
extremes, was born at Stockholm, on the 27th June, 1682, during a storm that 
“‘ Rived the mighty oak, and made 
The ambitious ocean swell, and rage, and foam, 
To be exalted with the threatening clouds.” 
Astrologers observed that the star called the “ Lion’s Heart” predominated at his 
nativity, and that the ‘‘ Fox” was on the decline: omens and prodigies well- 
suited to anrounce the bith of a prince, who was himself a living tempest. 
Charles's infancy has nothing very remarkable. His education was strictly at- 
tended to ; and he proved an attentive scholar. He acquired considerable know- 
ledge of history, geography, mathematics and the military sciences ; and became 
perfectly familiar with several languages, though he never, after his accession to 
the throne, spoke any but Latin, Swedish, or German. The gallant Charles 
Stewart, the same who afterwards led the king across the Duna, was his instruc- 
tor in the art of war, and is said to have communicated to the young prinee much 
of the fiery spirit for which he was himself distinguished. In his fifteenth year 
Charles ascended the throne, and contrary to usual assertion, already evinced 
considerable ability and application to business, though no particular predilec- 
tion for military affairs, unless his bear-hunting expeditions may be so consider- 
ed; for they were more than “ faint images of war,” being attended with great 
danger. No arms were used in these encounters: the sportsman was provided 
only with a single doubly-pointed stick and a cast-net like the one,perhaps,used by 
the ancient gladiators. ‘The object of these fierce combats was to capture and 
bind the bear, and to carry him in triumph from the scene of action! Charles 
was, it seems, a great proficient in this ee aye sport. 

Of the Northern League we have already spoken; and Lundblat shews us 
the full treachery of the czar’s proceeding in the affair. At the age of eighteen, 

Charles was obliged to take the field against the four greatest powers of the 
north. Forced to contend with small means against vastly superior foes, he 
made genius and courage supply the place of numbers. Heroism was never 
more nobly displayed than by this gallant monarch and his followers: what 
men could do was done. For nine years he triumphed over constantly augment- 
ing enemies. And when the “ unconquered lord of pleasure and of pain”’ fell 
at last, crushed by the weight of masses, Fortune more than shared with his 
innumerable adversaries the honour of his overthrew. 

It was during the Polish campaign of 1703 that Max Emanuel of Wirtemberg, 
then only fourteen years of age, joined Charles. When introduced, the king 
asked him whether he wished to goto Stockholm for a time, or to remain with 
the army. The prince of course preferred the latter. ‘‘ Well, then,” said 
Charles, ‘‘I will bring you up in my own way;” and immediately placed the 
boy, tired as he was from his journey, on horseback, and led him a long and fa- 
tiguing ride. From this period to the battle of Pultowa, Max continued to be 
his constant companion, shared his dangers, and attended him in all his adven- 
tures, many of which border almost on the fabulous. The affectionate kind- 
ness evinced by Charles towards his pupil could not be surpassed. When the 
boy, as sometimes happened, was worn down by sickness and fatigue, the mo- 
narch attended him with parental care; and when on one occasion he fell 
speechless from his horse, and his recovery was despaired of, the king never left 
his couch till he was pronounced out of danger. 

The adventures they encountered together were endless. On inspecting the 
regiments before the opening of the campaign of 1706, they rode 500 miles in 
six days, were never in bed, and hardly ever out of the saddle, and frequently re- 
duced to milk and water as their only nourishment :— 

‘“« Alike to Charles was tide or time, 

Moonless midnight or matin prime.” 
Having on another occasion lost their road and escort during a stormy night, 
they arrived in the midst of a tempest before the town of Tousha. Neither 
calling «nor firing brought any one to the gates. The king at last dismounted 
and sought for an entrance, while the prince held the horses in the pelting rain. 
An entrance having at last been discovered, they took possession of a hut, in 
which was a fire. The king threw himself, booted and spurred, on a bundle of 
straw, and fell fast asleep. The prince, less hardy, took off his boots, filled 
them with straw, and placed them by the fire. While sleeping, the flame caught 
and consumed the valuable gambodoes. The prince was next day obliged to get a 
pair of peasants’ boots, in which he rode for eight days ; a proof that the prince- 
ly wardrobe was but slenderly furnished. 

And yet the camp was not without its gaieties either; for while the head- 
quarters were wintering at Ravitch, the town became the scene of great festivi- 
ties, balls and parties succeeding éach other as rapidly as battles had done before. 
Charles was usually present, was always very polite, but made only a short stay, 
| and retired as soon as he could. 
| During the stay of the army in this place, a fire broke out and consumed seve- 
| ral houses. The king flew to aid in extinguishing the flames. He ascended to 

the top of a house that was already on fire, and continued working till the build- 
ing was sinking underhim. He escaped with difficulty, was thrown down by 
It was discovered two 
years afterwards, says Bardili, that the place was set on fire by an incendiary 
bribed by Augustus IT. to slay the king of Sweden in the confusion ; and a man 
actually came forward and denounced himself as the intended assassin, declaring 
that some unknown power had prevented him from stabbing the king whcn he got 
near his person. Charles said the man was mad, and sent him about his busi- 








ness. 
An instance of the dread then entertained of the Swedish troops may be here 
mentioned. A Lieut. Gustavgs Pistol was stationed at Clissowa with a detach- 


ment of twenty-four men. He was attacked by a body of six hundred Poles. 
The commander of the assailants sent him a summons written in three different 
languages, French, Latin, and Polish. Pistol replied that he understood only 
Swedish, and would hold out ; and taking post in a detached house, he defended 
himself during the greater part of the day, till he was at last relieved by the ar- 
rival of his countrymen. The Swedes had two men killed and eleven wounded ; 
the Poles more than six times the number : a proof what determined men are 
capable of effecting. We wish, for the sake of our old friend, for the associa- 
tion of old ideas, that the hero of this exploit had borne some other name. 

We regret the Works here quoted give no sufficient account of the Duke of 
Marlborough’s visit to Charles’s head-quarters at Altranstadt ; for what Voltaire 
says on the subject is but an idle fable. That the English general should easily 
| have penetrated the views of the Swedish conqueror, which the latter took no 
pains to conceal, is sufficiently probable ; but that the conversation between two 
such men should have turned principally on the king’s large boots, which, as Vol- 
taire says, Charles told Marlborough “he had not quitted forseven years,” is of 
course a mere puerility. He could hardly have slept in his boots from mere par- 
tiality, must surely have had themcleaned sometimes, and it isnot likely a cob- 
bler could have performed his office upon them while they still encased the royal 
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feet. Besides, we find, from Max’s memoirs, that Charles was not so coarse in 
his dress as is usually represented, for his clothes were made of fine materials. 
He always wore a plain blue coat, with gilt buttons, buff waistcoat and breeches, 
a black crape cravat, and a cocked-hat ; a waist-belt, and a long cut-and-thrust 
eword. He never disfigured himself by the full-bottomed wig of that period, but 
always wore his own brown hair, combed back over his forehead. His camp-bed 
consisted of a blue silk mattrass, pillow, and coverlid; materials that would have 
suited even a dandy gmypr yo 

What Voltaire tells us of Charles's fear of meeting the beautiful Countess of 
Konigsmark is another puerility, which, like the former, has been ridiculously 
followed by all historians. Count Piper was to give an entertainment at Altran- 
stadt, in consequence of the marriage of his sister-in-law. The Countess of 
Kénigsmark requested to be invited, and the minister consulted the king, who 
assented at once. A question of etiquette arose, however, on the subject; and 
the minister was again obliged to speak to Charles, saying that, “as hostess, his 
wife would willingly yield precedence to the countess, but that the Countess of 
Reinschild and Lady Hamilton would not.” Charles said they were right not to 
give “the step tea lady of easy virtue.” And when Piper represented that she 
belonged to an ancient family, and had only forgot herself with a king, he replied 
that “in such matters there is no difference between a king and a common fel- 
low.” 

The invasion of Saxony occasioned great uneasiness at Vienna ; Charles’s ar- 
rival being considered alike dangerous to the Catholic states of the empire, and 
to the success of the Grand Alliance. It happened, under these unpleasant feel- 
ings, that at a party the Swedish minister, Count Stralenghielm, proposed his 
master’s health as a toast. An imperial chamberlain, a Count Zabor, a magnet 
of Hungary, refused to drink it, declaring that “no honest man ought to drink 
the health of the Turk, the Devil, and of a third person.” The Swede struck the 
offender, and swords were drawn ; but the adversaries were of course separated. 
‘The ambassador demanded satisfaction for the insult; and Zabor was arrested, 
and sent in irons to Stettin, and delivered up to the Swedes. Charles instantly 


-set him at liberty, simply desiring him to “be more guarded in his speeches for 


the future.” 

The Saxon nobility (Ritterschaf’ chivalry) having been taxed to aid in defray- 
ing the Swedish contributions, applied to Charles, claiming their privilege of ex- 
emption from all taxation, except that of furnishing horses for the chivalry enga- 

in defence of the country. ‘Had the Saxon chivalry,” said Charles, 
“acted up to the duties to which they owe their privilege, I should not have been 
here.” 

The King of Sween left Saxony, and set out on his Russian expedition at the 
head of 43,000 men. Of these 8000 remained in Poland; so that he undertook 
the march to Moscow with only 35,000 ; a force amounting to about one-fifteenth 

rt of the army with which Napoleon set out ona similar expedition. The 

ussians followed the same system they afterwards employed against the French,* 
retiring and laying waste the country. The difficulties the Swedes had to en- 
couater, in consequence of bad roads and want of provisions, are almost ircredi- 
ble. The soldiers were forced to contend not only against the enemy, but the 
localities also ; and roads for the advance of the army had to be opened through 
forests and morasses before the least progress could be made ; and it often hap- 
pened that a league a-day was the greatest extent of march gained after immense 
toil. But nothing checked the ardour uf these gallant soldiers. The Russians 
attempted to defend the passage of rivers and swamps that impeded the march 
of the foe. Their efforts were vain: no superiority of numbers, no strength of 
position, could arrest the indomitable valour of Charles and his troops. Ana the 
actions performed during this march would be deemed absolutely fabulous, were 
they not recorded on authority which cannot be doubted. 
ai the severe winter of 1709, the army suffered dreadfully from want and 
cold. hen, early in spring, the thaw set in, the whole of those flat countries 
were overflowed ; and long marches had to be made through complete inundations, 
by which quantities of stores were lost, and the powder greatly damaged. It 
was, as we now find, in consequence of the losses thus sustained, that Charles 
accepted Mazeppa’s proposal of marching into the Ukraine. Finding his army 
too much weakened to penetrate further into Russia, and not wishing to fall back 
upon L‘fland, which he thought would look like a retreat and encourage his ene- 
mies, he determined to march to the south, and there await the supplies and re- 
inforcements which his generals were to bring up. 

The loss of the convoy which General Lowenhaupt was conducting to the ar- 
my rendered furtherdelay necessary, and obliged the king to undertake the siege 
of Pultowa, in order to gain a firm footing in the country, and to secure the sup- 
plies which the place contained. The Swedish battering-train was weak; the 
powder not only bad, from hig oy frequently injured by the wet and dried 
again, but very scarce besides. Still, courage and energy were making pro- 
gress, when, on the 27th of June, on his very birth-day, Charles, in repulsing a 
sally, was struck by a musket-ball that entered his jeft foot, above the root of the 
toes, and went out at the heel. The king continued in the field for an hour af- 
terwards, giving his orders as usual ; but when he retired to his quarters, the leg 
was so much swelled that the boot had to be cut off; and the wound had so un- 


His defeat was no sooner knuwn, than Denmark, Poland, and Saxony, again flew 
to arms. Hanover and Prussia joined the unworthy league against the fallen 
monarch, who had been so dreaded, and was therefore so much hated ; for Charles 
had injured no one—he was the aggrieved from first to last. His return to Swe- 
den, the defence of Stralsund, the invasion of Norway, call for no particular at- 
tention. He was killed at the siege of Frederickshall, in Norway, on the 11th 
of Dec. 1718, under circumstances that long gave currency to the belief that he 
had been assassinated. Schott and Bardili positively assert the fact: but we are 
on this point disposed to agree with Voltaire, who, to save the honour of his 
, countrymen, as positively denies it. After evening service, the king went out 
| as usual to visit the trenches. He was attended by two French engineers, Megret 
and Seguire. A heavy fire was kept up by the enemy. Near the head of the 
boyau, or zigzag, he kneeled down, and leaning against the parapet, looked to- 
wards the fortress. Ashe remained motionless for a long time, some one a 
proached and found him perfectly dead, a ball having entered his right temple 
and passed through his head. Even in death the gallant hand had grasped the 
hilt of his sword ; and this probably gave rise to the belief in the murder, which 
' was afterwards confimed by Seguire’s own confession. But this confession 
was only made while the pretended criminal laboured under an attack of brain- 
| fever, and was retracted as soon ashe recovered. “ They still preserve at Stock- 
| holm,” says Voltaire, ‘the hat which the king wore at the time ; and the small- 
| ness of the hole, made by the ball, is the principal ground on which the believers 
| in the murder rest their opinion.” We are by good fortune enabled to settle 
| that part of the question. A lady, as fair as she is amiable, was, at our request, 
| so good as to mark off on a piece of paper the exact shape and size of the aper- 
ture made by the ball in the royal hat ; and we can safely affirm that it is much 
larger than any which a musket or pistol-ball could have made, and must have 
been occasioned by a grape-shot : whereas an assassin could only have used a 
pistol for his murderous deed. 

Thus fell, in the 36th year of his age, one of the most extraordinary men 
that ever acted a part on the pest stage of the world. Endowed by nature with 
a noble person, ‘a frame of adamant, a soul of fire,” with high intellectual 
powers, dauntless bravery, kingly sentiments of honour, and a lofty scorn of 
all that was mean and little, he became from the very splendour of these gifts, 
perhaps one of the most unhappy men of his time. Less highly gifted, he would 
have been less hated and less envied ; of humbler spirit, he would have been 
more pliant, and might pussibly have been more successful. 

Charles has been called cruel and vindictive, but not a single proof has yet 
been brought forward to justify the accusation ; whereas both the Works we have 
quoted furnish ample evidence of his humanity, generosity and clemency. The 
death of Patkul is the principal charge preferred against him; and it certainly 
bears injustice on its very face, and proves how unfairly modern history is_writ- 
ten. Patkul was a Swedish subject, who had not only instigated foreign nations 
to take arms agaipst his native land, but had fought in their ranks against his 
sovereign ; he was therefore a traitor by the laws of all Christian and civilized 
nations, and perished as such. That he held a Russian commission could not 
alter the question, because it could not relieve him from the allegiance due to 
his native land. 

In manners, the King of Sweden was mild, gentle, and polite. He never, 
even when angry, so far forgot himself as to make use of coarse language; and 
was never guiltv of those outbreaks of passion, for which Jow and vulgaz men 
are so often distinguished. 

*“ He left a name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 

A lesson of deep humility is the moral we must gather from the life of Charles, 
for who shall make a claim to happiness which the highly endowed failed to ob- 
taint And the tale he has to point must be atale of honour, which no one has 
yet been found capable of relating. 

Whether Captain Lundblat’s second volume will throw any light on the King 
of Sweden’s supposed intention to invade Great Britain, in favour of the house 
of Stuart, remains to be seen. We have never believed that he entertained sueh 
a project ; for, infamous as the Elector of Hanover’s conduct had been, Charles 
had nearer and more formidable enemies than George I. 





GASPARD DE BESSE. 


BY MISS LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 

About the commencement of the eighteenth century there existed in Pro- 
vence one of those remarkable characters who from time to time appear in a 
country, amaze and affright its inhabitants by their actions, become its hero, 
and leave behind them a name illustrious in popular tradition. Such was 
Robin Hood in England ; Fra Diavolo in Italy ; Rob Roy in Scotland; José in 
Andalusia ; and, not less renowned in Provence was Gaspard de Besse. The 
sandy shores of the Durance, and the verdant mountains of the Var, were alike 
the scenes of his exploits: sometimes he was spoken of as engaged in daring 
adventures in the environs of Aix, and in the Venaissin: the possessions of the 





favorable an appearance as greatly to alarm the attendants. 

Charles behaved herolealh , as usual. He held his leg to the surgeon with 
his own hands ; nor did a single groan escape him during the terrible operation 
which the cutting away of some of the fractured bones rendered necessary. At 
one time his life was despaired of, and a general panic seized the whule army ; 
but though the wound proved decisive of his fate, the unhappy monarch had what 
may be termed the misfortune to recover. 

The foe drew near. The czar, well aware of the importance of Pultowa, ad- 
vauced to its relief with an army of 80,000 men, besides 40,000 irregulars, Kal- 
mucks and Tartars. He brought 150 pieces of artillery along with him. Even 
with this vast superiority, and after the training of a nine years’ war, the Ras- 
sians did not venture to attack the Swedes ; but drew closer and closer around 
them, till they began ai last to entrench themselves within a league of the king’s 
camp. Charles’s illness gave them but too much leisure. 

A hostile fortress on one side, a hostile army on the other, nothing but a vic- 
tory could save the Swedes; and on the morning of the 8th of July, only ten 
days after Charles had been wounded, they marched out to battle. Their whole 
army did pot amount to 20,000 men ; 4000 of whom were left in the trenches 
and with the baggage. ‘heir artillery consisted of four field-pieces ; and their 
powder was so bad, that it did not, as (Yount Poniatowsky and Lowenhaupt both 
affirm, throw the musket-balls more than thirty yards from the muzzle of the 
pieces. And yet these brave soldiers balanced fortune even against such over- 
whelming numbers. Three out of the seven Russian redoubts were taken ; on 
the left wing, the cavalry were victorious ; and it is really difficult to say what 
the result would have proved had Charles been able to exert his usual energy 
and activity. Certain it is that errors were committed which could not have 
happened under his immediate command ; for the cavalry of the left wing did not 
follow up their success, and the cavalry of the right wing lost their direction, and 
took no share in the action. The king, who was carried on a litter between 
two horses, was present in the hottest of the fire, and exerted himself as much 
as was possible fora man in such a situation. A shot broke the litter, and the 
wounded monarch was for sometime left alone on the ground. A lifeguardsman 

brought him a horse, and he endeavoured to rally the yielding troops. The steed 
‘was shot under him; and 
‘* Gierta gave 
His own, and died the Russian slave.” 


Having assembled and reformed the remnants of his broken host round the 
forces which had been left for the protection of the baggage, the fainting mon- 
arch was placed in Count Piper's carriage, and cohveyed towards the Turkish 
frontier. The exertions of the wounded Charles to rally his army at Pultowa, 
contrast singularly with the total want of any such exertion displayed by the un- 
wounded Napolvon at Waterloo. We take this want of exertion for granted, 
because, had any been displayed, the world’s echoes would have rung with praise 
bestowed upon the heroic effort. 

The first result of the battle of Pultowa—ics ultimate results are only now 
becoming apparent—was the entire destruction of the Swedish army; the fa- 
mished and exhausted remains of which were some days afterwards obliged to 
lay down their arms on the banks of the Dneiper, which they had no means of 
crossing. 

With this battle, which opens a new era in European history, the history of 
‘Charles XII. may be said to end ; for his subsequent career was only a succes- 
sion of disappointments ; his poor and thinly peopledfeountry not affording him 
the means of recovery from a single defeat. 

On his arrival at Bender, the king learned the death of his sister, the Duchess 
of Holstein ; and he who had calmly supported the loss of his fame and his ar- 
my, yielded to the most impassioned burst of sorrow, and was during four days 
unable to converse with his most intimate attendants,—a proof how unjust are 
the accusations of want of feeling so often brought against him. His long 
stay in Turkey is certainly evidence of obstinacy, or of that pride which could 

‘not brook the thoughts of returning a vanquished fugitive to his native land, 
which had done so much for him, and which his best efforts had failed to protect 
from unjust violence. In Charles’s high and noble countenance, it is seen at 
once that he was endowed with 
“The glance that took 
Their thoughts from others at a single look.” 

He knew the worthlessness of his enemies; and it is doubly galling to the 
generous and the brave when Fortune, in her base fancies, obliges them to suc- 
cumb to mean and malicious adversaries. And such was the fate of Charles. 





* It was not, as generally sy , according to a previously arranged system that 
the Russians fell back during le campaign of 1812. i was the result of entirely acci- 
ental circumstences, which this is not the place to explain. 


Holy Father were placed under contribution by him, as well as those under the 
jurisdiction of the Duke de Villars, then governor of Provence. He contrived 
to elude all pursuit ; to escape all ambuscades; and, while he was sought in the 
deep gorges of Ollioules he was deep in his depredations in the woods of Es- 
terel. 

He is said to have carried his audacity so far as to venture even into the lion's 
mouth; and has been known to sign with his own hand descriptions of his per- 
son, which the local authorities had caused to be placarded on the inn-doors, and 
other places of public resort. 

There was no want of superstitious dread attached to his name,—which cir- 
cumstance, doubtless, was mainly instrumental in assisting his views: that he 
bore a charmed life, and, also, that he was capable of rendering himself invisi- 
ble, were facts uncontested by most of the country people, to whom his deeds 
were familiar. 

Often as the peasant’s family crowded round the hearth at night, wondrous 
tales were circulated of the famous robber, accompanied with all the exaggera- 
tiun which fear suggested. Nevertheless there mingled with the awe he inspir- 
ed but little detestation : it was true that he attacked and despoiled castles ; but 
then the cottage was safe from his ravages; and, though he exacted heavy pay- 
ments from the carriages of rich travellers passing through his territories, he per- 
mitted the humble cart or waggon of the ne farmer to pass unmolested. 
Gaspard de Besse was never known to shed blood, except in self-defence : no 
assassination had ever been charged against him; and frequently he aban- 
doned an enterprise rather than become conqueror at the expense of human 
life. 

The ladies of the higher classes of Aix were very far from looking upon 
this bold marauder with eyes of dislike or severity : not a few amongst them 
were content to pardon his thefts in consideration of his elegant manners, 
for 

“ He would talk—ye Gods! how he would talk! 
Ask with such softness, steal with such a grace, 
That ’twas a pleasure to be robb'd by him!” 


He never failed in the most gallant and complimentary manner to restore or 
leave some jewel when he took jossession of acasket ; and he pleaded with so much 
considerate forbearance that those fair creatures whom his sudden appearance 
might have alarmed, would not oblige nim to use force to open the cabinets, in 
which their treasures were concealed, that they never failed to present him with 
the keys. 

When it is further added that he had the largest, softest, and most expres- 
sive blue eyes in the world, hair waving in the richest ringlets, and the whitest 
hands that ever were seen, the indulgence shown towards him will not appear 
so extraordinary. One lady, remarkable for her beauty, related an anecdote of 
Gaspard, which was frequently repeated: ‘‘ He seemed,” she said, “infinitely 
more gratified in having an opportunity of kissing her beautiful hand than in ta- 
king the valuable rings frem her fingers ;” and, on her entreating him to permit 
her to keep a favourite one, he had exclaimed, “ Keep it, by all means—another 
recollection will be attached to the jewel in future !” 

It was the middle of the month of July when Madame de Servaine was on her 
way to the chateau which she possessed near the banks of the Durance. “At 
that time of the year in Provence the heat is so violent, that, except in casos of 
absolute necessity, no one thinks of following the great roads during the day. 
Madame de Servaine had, consequently, quitted Aix in the evening, and night 
surprised her carriage on the narrow and secluded cross-road which led to the 





small village of Sainte Marie de Réparade. Aware that she could not arrive at 
| her destination by daylight, and having some fears on account of the current 
| Teports respecting Gaspard de Besse, who was suspected to be hovering with 

his band in the vicinity of Aix, the Marquise had ordered her people to take 
| every precaution. The four horses were urged forward with all the speed that 
| the rugged road permitted by postilions armed with pistols, and the two accom- 
panying domestics kept their place on the box, each similarly provided in case of 
need. The beautiful mistress, meantime, was languidly reposing within, nearly 
lulled to sleep by the monotonous sound of the wheels, and the soft and perfum- 
ed air which breathed upon her ; while at a distance she already hailed the bright 
waters of the Durance dancing in the rays of the moon. Roused by this wel- 
come sight, she looked forth, and began to trace the windings of the sparkling ri- 
ver, when a woody eminence suddenly concealed it from her, and at the same 
moment her carriage stopped abruptly, and she found herself surrounded by a 
band of brigands, armed to the teeth, and presenting a most formidable aspect. 
It was easy to judge that resistance was useless ; her servants, therefore, on see- 
ing several carbines presented at their heads, came to the conclusion that sub- 
| mission was the best policy. The terrified beauty, trembling with agitation, 

lost no time in taking off her bracelets, rings, and other ornaments, and draw- 








| ing her veil over her face, she extended her hand, filled with trinkets, to the 


intruders. 

At this instant several pistol-shots were heard; and with the rapidity of light- 
ning two mounted cavaliers rushed amongst the band of robbers, and began a 
furious attack with their sabres. Madame de Servaine uttered a cry of joy, not 
unmigled with alarm, and threw herself back in ner carriage, covering her head 
with cushions. How long she remained in this position she could not tell, but 
was restored to her senses by a soft voice close to her ear, which in the most re- 
assuring accents entreaded her to dismiss all fear, for that the band of Gaspard 
de Besse was dispersed, and she could pursue her way in safety. 

Summoning courage, she ventured to look round her,.and became aware that 
the broad moonlight fell only on the forms of the two friendly cavaliers, who were 
stationed at her carriage door, their hats in their hands, and each in an attitude of 
the greatest respect. Madame de Servaine then learned that one of the gentle- 
men was Monsieur de Prieuré, a person of condition of Avignon, who, accom- 

anied by his servant, was on his way to a small country-house, which he had 
ately bought, not far from Sainte Marie de Réparade. Monsieur de Prieuré es- 
corted the beautiful Marquise to the gates of her chateau of Arnajon, and did not 
leave her till he had obtained permission to wait on her the following day. 

When the morrow arrived, the Marquise, still agitated and nervous from her 
recent terror, but lovely in her paleness, received with every mark of grateful 
acknowledgment the generous man who had thrown himself into so much danger 
on her account, and had rendered her so important a service. She now observed 
that Monsieur de Prieuré, added to a remarkably handsome exterior infinite grace 
and refinement of manners, much elegance of discourse, and an air of good 
breeding, which at once told his position in society. There was a peculiar digni- 
ty, amounting almost to pride, in his demeanour, and a scar on his forehead, the 
faint line of which was lost amidst the profusion of his hair, proved that his cour- 
age had been put to more than’one proof. 

An acquaintance began under such romantic circumstances was likely to be- 
come intimate. Monsieur de Prieuré’s country-house was but at a short distance 
from that of Madame de Servaine ; at least, two leagues to a cavalier accustom- 
ed to hunting, was but an insignificant ride : his presence, therefore, at the cha- 
teau was continual; no day passed without his visit; and the fair Marquise 
would have felt extremely disappointed if his usual hour had arrived without 
bringing her new and agreeable companion, whose anecdotes of the gay world, 
and of the best society of Aix, amused her infinitely. But, though it was evident 
he spoke of that which was familiar to him, he acknowledged that, in his present 
mood, society was distasteful to him, and that it was with the purpose of avoiding 
it that he had retired to that neighbourhood to bury himself in woods, and roam 
undisturbed amongst the scenes of nature. Whenever, therefore, any of her 
frends happened to arrive, Monsieur de Prieuré invariably took his leave, with en- 
treaties for her excuse of his misanthropy. 

Meantime the adventure had made a great noise in the district, and it was whis- 
pered that the pretty widow was far from insensible to the good qualities of her 
deliverer. What gave some colour to this rumour was, that, instead of a sojourn 
of afew days, according her original intention, Madame de Servaine had al- 
lowed several weeks to elapse without announcing her purpose to return to Aix. 
Monsieur de Prieuré appeared equally contented in his sylvan retreat; they met 
daily, and all day long ; both were young, both attractive, and both free to chuose ; 
what, therefore, could be more likely than that a marriage should complete the 
romance. 

It so happened that a party of friends, who no doubt were not without a cer- 
tain degree of curiosity on the subject, arrived suddenly one morning early at the 
chateau of Arnajon. Monsieur de Prieuré, who was ignorant of this circumstance, 
was surprised on paying his visit atthe usual time to find so much company : 
though evidently rather annoyed, he was too well-bred to allow his feelings to 
interfere with the cheerfulness of the party whom he joined: he entered gaily 
into conversation, partook of the déjewner, and took several turns in the gardens 
with the young Marquise and her guests. All this time a gentleman, Monsieur 
le Comte de Fontenay, kept his regards constantly fixed on Monsieur de Prieuré, 
who on his side appeared disturbed by his observations. Scarcely had he entered 
the salon, when he started in evident astonishment; and, speaking afew words in 
a low voice to his chasseur, the latter immediately departed in some 
haste. Monsieur de Prieuré soon appeared to recover the embarrassment 
of finding himself in so marked a manner the object of a stranger’s scrutiny, 
and was seated in one of the arbours of the garden, discoursing with much ani- 
mation, when his servant—the same who had assisted him in the rescue of Ma- 
dame de Servaine, approached, and whispered a few words in his ears. He rose, 
and, turning to the Marquise, begged her to excuse his departure, as an affair of 
some moment called him hence. 

‘“‘Hold!” suddenly exclaimed Monsieur de Fontenay ; “further concealment 
is useless.” 

‘What do you mean, Count ?” was the general question. 

‘Stop! wretch and deceiver!” cried Monsieur de Fontenay. ‘“ Assist me, 
friends! Secure the impostor! Is it possible that you do not recognise Gaspard 
de Besse !” 

“If such be the case, this is somewhat a bold proceeding on your part, Count,” 
coolly remarked the accused, snatching a pistol offered him by his servant ; and, 
opening a passage for himself and attendant through the astonished group, whom 
the terror of his name had petrified with alarm, and who stood, unable to offer 
any impediment to his flight. They reached the garden gate, where two power- 
ful hurses were in waiting, and each{mounting, they rode off at full speed, waving 
their hands to a body of armed police, who, led by the chasseur of Monsieur de 
Fontenay, had at the moment arrived from a considerable distance, already ex- 
hausted with their speed. 

What were the feelings of the beautiful widow when she discovered the real 
danger to which she had been exposed, when by degrees the whole truth became 
apparent to her mind, and she saw how strangely she had been made the dupe of 
this singular and fascinating person. Although she thanked Monsieur de Fon- 
tenay very sincerely for his timely interference, she could not altogether smo- 
ther a latent regret that so accomplished, so refined, so delicate, and so respect- 
ful a lover, as generous as he was bold, should be so utterly unworthy of her re- 

ards. 
, The next morning two letters were found, one in the boudoir of the Marquise, 
the other on the chimney-piece in the dining-room, addressed to the Count de 
Fontenay. The latter was brief, and was thus expressed :— 

“We shall meet again. Gaspard de Besse neither forgets nor forgives. When 
the hour of vengeance is arrived, you will not escape it.” 


The other letter ran thus :— 


“ The secret which I have never dared openly to confess, asene of the many 
opportunities which your confiding sweetness gave me, but which my every look 
and word must have revealed to you, I am now bold enough to declare. Yes, 
too lovely woman! I adore you, and am forced to tell my passion, not with a 
hope of mitigating your scorn, not with a thought of being heard with indul- 
gence, alas! I tell it only as my excuse! Forgive the extravagance, the deli- 
rium of a passion which could make an outcast forget his position,—which could 
encourage one sv unworthy of you to cling to hope even to the last, and nourish in 
his heart the fatal tenderness which could never meet with return. To be near you 
daily,tohear your voice,and meet the soft glances of your eyes, unconscious as you 
were of who he was who lived but in your presence,—this has been my happiness 
too long—it has been my crime !—but the temptation was too great,and I yielded. 
But ask your heart if I deserved no indulgence ! I am a robber,—an outlaw. I 
am guilty of all that your friends and my enemies may charge me with ; but you 
were sacred in my eyes. Except by my presumptuous love, which I concealed, 
have I deserved your reproaches? No: you were always in my power, and I 
took no advantage of it. A short existence of purity and happiness has dawned 
upon me; and, now that it is past, I can look back to the time without remorse 
and with ever-springing delight, though the object of my wild imaginings is ne- 
ver tobe mine. Receive my blessing—my scjourn near you has made me wor- 
thy to bless you—and adieu ! ‘* GasPARD DE Besse.” 

There had been a long interregnum of hostilities on the part of the celebrated 
chief, and the country residents round were enjoying their security, when, imme- 
diately after the discovery at Madame de Servaine's, the depredations of Gaspard 
and his band became more tremendous than ever. Chateaux were pillaged, and 
robveries innumerable committed; but everything in the possession of Madame 
de Servaine was respected,—not a grape from one of her vines was taken, and 
she felt secure in the midst of confusion. Whatever were her secret feelings on 
the subject of the romantic bandit, her pride forbade all indulgence in regret, or 
at least all appearances but of indignation ; and, whether from pique or vanity it 
is difficult to decide, she was induced to accept the addresses of M. de Fontenay, 
who had been a suitor for her hand during the greater part of her two years’ wi- 
dowhood. 

The Count, who since the event which had banished the strange lover of the 
Marquise had lived constantly a guest at the chateau, was in the habit of spend- 
ing some hours every morning in the chase in the neighboring woods. The se- 
curity which reigned in every part of Madame de Servaine’s domains, and the 
reports of the police that Gaspard was engaged in his pursuits in Upper Provence 
had lulled suspicion, and Monsieur de Fontenay, without any arms but the sword 
he usually wore, amused himself in his ordinary manner. 

The middle of September had arrived, and one morning the young huntsmar 
was pursuing his devious way through the middle of a wooded valley entirely so- 
litary, when two cavaliers on a sudden darted out of a thick copse, and stood be- 
fore him. He had no difficulty in recognising Gaspard and his attendant. Flight 
was out of the question. The horse of the bandit had a reputation for swift- 
ness, to which he had often proved his just claim ; besides, the natural bravery 
of the young man made him unwilling to withdraw from the conflict, however 
unequal. He drew his sword, therefore, and resolved to sell his life dearly. 
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“T promised you this, Count,” said Gaspard. “I keep my word. You are 
now in my power, and you will not easily escape me.” 

“Have | attempted it ?” coldly replied the Count. ‘ But if you seek my life, 
it will not be yours without a struggle.” 

“Tf I desired to kill you,” answered Gaspard, contemptuously, “it would | 
have cost me little trouble.” At the same time he showed the pistols in his belt. | 
“ But I am no assassin ; it is a duel that I require.” 

“You jest,” exclaimed de Fontenay. ‘ How long is it since menof family have 
been in the babit of fighting duels with robbers on the highway?” 

“If noble blood is necessary on this occasion,” said Gaspard, with a smile, “ I 
can satisfy your punctilious feelings.” 

As he spoke, he advanced close to the Count, and seizing his arm before he 
was aware, bent down towards him, and rapidly pronounced a few words. The 
Count started. 

“Ts this true?” he exclaimed. “It is very strange !” 

“*T attest its truth by the soul of my mother, whose tomb, covered with its ar- 
morial bearings, is to be seen in the cathedral of Aix.” * 

“T am at your service,” said Monsieur de Fontenay, dismounting from his 
horse at the same moment as Gaspard ; and the combat began. At the third pass 
Monsieur de Fontenay, wounded in the shoulder lay extended on the grass, dis- 
armed, and his sword broken. 

The countenance of Gaspard was horribly pale ; strong emotions seemed 
struggling in his bosom. He bent over his fallen adversary, and had raised his 
arm to strike the last blow, when, drawing a deep breath, and with a violent effort | 
he started back.: 

“No!” he cried aloud,—“ it shall never be said that Gaspard killed an enemy 
vanquished and disarmed. Rise, Ceunt de Fontenay, and depart, but, above all, 
forget me. If we should ever meet.again, you will do well,” he added, smiling, 
“‘not to recognise your old acquaintance.” 

Gaspard sprung upon his horse, and both robbers instantly disappeared. 

The Count was careful not to speak of his adventure. He invented an ex- 
cuse for his wound and the broken sword, and lost no time in pressing the beau- 
tiful widow to name the day of their nuptials. 

Several months had now elapsed, and preparations en an extensive scale were 
being made for the event at the chateau of Arnajon. A small select pasty had 
been invited to be present at the signature of the contract, and the most brilliant 
of the distinguished families of Aix were assembled in the decorated drawing- 
rooms of the bride-elect. All was gaiety and enjoyment, and a general air of 
cheerfulness and a happy security reigned throughout the society, when the sound 
of a horse's feet galloping at full speed, and making the paved court re-echo with 
the clattering din, caused a panic inevery breast. The saloon door was thrown 
open violently, anda cavalier, covered with dust, and enveloped in a large cloak, 
rushed into the apartment. 

“ Thank God !” cried he, “ I am yet in time ! I have come before the hour.” 

He took off the broad nat which concealed his features, and the bride and 
bridegroom recognised the features of Gaspard de Besse. Madame de Servaine 
threw herself, overpowered with terror, into the arias of De Fontenay, who in the 
first movement of his rage had drawn his sword. At this sight, all the gentlemen 
present followed his example ; but Gaspard, with a contemptuous glance throw- 
ree es his mantle, discovered to them that his pistols were ready to his 

and. 

‘Silence and listen to me,” cried he, in an authoritative voice ; and such was 
the ascendancy that he possessed, that every sword’s point was lowered instant- 
ly. “I come not here,” hecontinued, “to injure, but tosave. Know, also, that 
we do not meet on equal grounds. You, Count, who stand there impatiently 
playing with the hilt of your sword, can best judge. The castle is surrounded. 

n one moment fifty men, as determined as those before me, and better armed, 
will be here, and one drop of my blood shed would cost the lives of all. Be- 
lieve me,” he added, seeing the indecision of the gentlemen whom he addressed, 
“my voice would be more powerful to save you than all those swords. Sheath 
them, therefore, and leave me the master in this business. Remain passive, 
and I answer for you with my head, otherwise you are dead men.” 

Scarcely had he finished speaking when cries and shrieks resounded through 
the building ; the courts and gardens were filled with banditti, whose grim faces 
appeared at the windows, and who had already forced the doors, armed with po- 
niards and pistols. A fearful silence reigned in the saloon. Gaspard firmly and 
resolutely kept his station beside the fainting form of the Marquise. ‘The ban- 
ditti advanced to within a few paces of the terrified guests, when their chief 
stepped forward and presented himself. Loud acclamations hailed his pres- 
ence ; but at a sign from him they ceased at once, and retreated as by magic 
into the outer courts, where they remained silent and immovable, waiting his 


Honour think he did wi’t’” Magistrate—‘* That would be hard for me to say.” 
Witness—*‘ Weel, Sir, I'll tell ye. He brought it into my ain shop, wi’ my ain 
name on’t, and offered to sell me it, as he said he thought it would be o’ mair use 
to me than onybody else.”—Laird of Logan. 

Manuscript Books.—Before the invention of printing, fifty years were some- 
times employed in producing a single volume. At the sale of Sir W. Burrell’s 
books, May, 1796, there was displayed a manuscript bible, on vellum, beautifully 
written with a pen, and illuminated, which had taken upwards of half a century 
to perform ; the writer, Guido de Jars, began it in his fortieth year, and yet did 
not finish it till he was upwards of ninety. 





NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 


Colonel Mudge and Mr. Featherstonhaugh’s Report. 
We extract the following, being the entire chapter, entitled :— 


REVIEW OF THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY. 
There is no part of the surface of the globe where the teadency of the rock 

strata to run North Easterly and Southwesterly in parallel ridges is more strongly 

marked than in North America. 

A slight inspection of the map suffices to prove this. It is so much the inherent 
character of the continent that the Atlantic coast, from the 30th to the 46th de- 
gree of North latitude, influenced by that geological principle, presents an out- 
side line corresponding to the direction of the strata. From any part of the 
coast, North of the 35th degree, the country gradually rises in a Northwest 
course to the Alleghany thountains. These mountains consist of a belt of ele- 
vated land, varying from 50 to 80 miles in breadth, occupied by ridges running for 
the most part parallel to each other, in a mean direction of Northeast and South- 
west, and separated by valleys, in many of which the heads of the Atlantic rivers 
take their rise, flowing on until they are able to escape tothe Southeast, and to 
empty themselves iuto the Atlantic. In all these valleys the rocky beds conform, 
and even with greater constancy than in the ridges, to a Northeasterly and South- 
westerly direction, and are always tilted up, more or less, at a consideyable angle 
with the horizon. To the West of this system of mountains the’beds become 
horizontal for a great distance, and occupy that very extensive area usually called 
the valley of the Mississippi; but East of Lake Ontario, the country falls once 
more under the influence before spoken of, and the River St. Lawrence runs pa- 
rallel with the strata and ridges of the country, as well as with the direction of the 
coast. 

The investigations of individuals who have travelled extensively in North 
America confirm what is obvious to local observers, that at some remote period 
the waters have every where retired from higher levels. ‘This is manifest in the 
valley through which the St. Lawrence flows. On the right bank of the river 
there is, for some distance below Quebec, an alluvial border of land, part of the 
ancient bed of the stream, in many places 20 miles broad, bounded on the South 
East by a more elevated country, along the crest of which, once the right bank of 
the river, various hills with occasional peaks are seen, much separated from each 
other,but once probably more united into a continuous, irregular curved line trend- 
be oy Easterly and South Westerly. 

o the geological eye this crest appears to have been, in remote times, united 
to the strata or left bank of the St. Lawrence, the beds there following the same 
magnetic direction, and having the same mineralogical connexion, until they reach 
the 48th parallel of North latitude at Chicoutaine, in the vicinity of Lake St. 
John. This break, in the continuity of the strata, probably occurred on the re- 
treat of the waters from the higher levels, leaving the great Western lakes to 
discharge their surplus waters by the valley of the St. Lawrence. As the volume 
of water to be discharged diminished in quantity, the drainage would necessarily 
be carried on in the lowest level of the valley, and thus leave the broad alluvial 
border which has been before noticed. 

On advancing in a Northwesterly direction into the interior, from the mouth 
of the Bay of Fundy, we find a strong correspondence with the physical geo- 
graphy of the more Southern portion of the American continent. Here also the 
country rises in elevation ; strata follow the Northeasterly and Southwesterly di- 
rection ; the ridges hold the same course, and are usually parallel to each other, 
but very much broken down and separated into detached parts by the action of 
powerful currents, which seem to have passed across this part of the continent, 
contemporaneously with the formation of the valley of the St. Lawrence. The 
remains of these abraded ridges are found strewed and deposited in every part of 
the country, and the banks of the River St. John, and those of its tributary, the 
Roostuc, often consist of a depth of from twenty to thirty feet of the comminu- 
ted ruins of the older rocks. 





commands. 

** You are safe,” he said, turning to the company. “TI learnt only this very 
morning the project suggested by one of my lieutenants. Twenty leagues se- 
—_ me from this chateau, which he proposed to pillage to-night. You see 

Ow necessary my presence was, and that resistance would have been fatal.” 

_ When he had concluded, he walked up to the table on which 'ay the contract 
of marriage ; he stooped down, with a smile on his lip, and taking a pen, affixed 
his signature to the paper beside those of the witnesses,—and who was there bold 
enough to say him nay? Then with the calmest aspect, as though there was no- 
thing out of the ordinary course of things in his situation, he knelt at the feet of 
Madame de Servaine, and taking a ring from his girdle, he placed it on her finger, 





@ntreating her to wear it as a souvenir of his visit. 
The Marquise, with a deep blush, recognised a ring whieh, in a moment of 


confidence, she had herself presented to her disguised lover. 

Five minutes afterwards, the Durance separated Gaspard and his band from 
the chateau of Arnajon. 

Many years after, this redoubted chief of brigands was taken, judged and con- 
demned to death. Many persons of rank, used their utmost endeavors to obtain 
his pardon, and the Countess de Fontenay and her husband were not amongst the 
least strenuous ; but in spite of their active exertions, the result was unfavorable. 
The judges would hear of no extenuation ; the trial was carried on with rigor. So 
dangervus and so fascinating a robber could not hope to meet with leniency ; and 
Gaspard de Besse underwent the punishment of the wheel in the public square 
at Aix. L. S.C. 

LTTE 


Vavieties. 


Junius..—A grandson of the late Sir Philip Francis, and his widow, Lady 
Francis, are each of them said to be preparing a life of that accomplished states- 
man, in which the identity of the author of Junius’s letters will unquestionably 
be established. ‘The box or trunk, so frequently alluded to in the investigation 
of this subject, and which was always reported to contain undoubted testimony 
of this author’s name, has, we are told, been discovered by the grandson of Sir 
Philip Francis.—Correspondence of the Morn. Chron. 

The Lunatic Oxford.—Since Oxford's trial a marked difference is observable 
in the prisoner’s appearance and manners. He appears much more cheerful, and 
seems as if a considerable weight had been removed from his mind. His man- 
ner towards the turnkey who was in attendance on him was also somewhat diffe- 
rent to what it had been before the trial ; and he ceased to continue that reserve 
which had previously marked his conduct. He had been visited by his mother, 
sister, and both his uncles, and entered into a lon history of the occurrence, and 
detailed the whole particulars of his exploits. 5n Saturday week an order was 
received by Mr. Cope, the governor of Newgate, from the home-office, for his 
immediate removal to Bethlehem Hospital. On receipt of it, Mr. Cope pro- 
ceeded to the cell of Oxford, and told him to prepare for his removal, telling him 
at the same time where he was going to take him. The prisoner did not betray 
the slightest emotion on receiving the intimation, and in a short time after he was 
taken by Mr. Cope, in a hackney coach, to St. George's Fields, and handed over 
to the proper authorities of Bethlehmem Hospital.—Sunday Times. 


A Retort Professional.—A physician, passing by a stone-mason’s, bawled out 
to him, ‘Good morning, Mr. W : hard at work, I see: you finish your 
gtavestones as far as ‘Jn memory of,’ and then you wait, I suppose, to see who 
wants a monument next!” “ Why, yes,” replied the old man, resting for a mo- 
ment on his mallet, “unless somebody is sick, and you are doctoring him, and 
then I keep right on !” 

Paddy's Frieze Coat.—Mr. Moss, pawnbroker, appeared, on Friday, at the Po- 
lice-court, to answer a charge of not delivering up a coat pledged with him by a 
young [rishman, apparently a mechanic, or giving him the full value for the same. 
The complainant, in reply to Mr. Rushton, said, in describing the coat, that it 
had black, blue, red, and green in it, “ but black was the master of it.” He had 
bought the frieze in Ireland, and it had cost him, in all, including pressing, £1 2s. 
Mr. Moss said, the coat had been lost, and he was willing to give a reasonable 
gum in lieu of it. Mr. Moss offered 14s. to the complainant, which Mr. Rushton 
thought very liberal. The interest, &c. being deducted, the complainant receiv- 
ed the balance and left the court. 

Satanic Agency.—On Thursday, at the Police-court, a rigger was brought up 
before Mr. Rushton for stealing a piece of copper. “ Well, sir, what have you 
got to say *” asked Mr. Rushton. ‘ Nothing sir,” said the ¢ ilprit, “ but that 
the devil was very busy with me all day yesterday, and I could not conquer him.” 
Finding that Mr. Parkinson did not claim acquaintanceship, Mr. Rushton ordered 
him to be put down till the following day. 


Some time ago, 2 fellow was charged in the Glasgow Police Court, with steal- 








This state of things is most obvious between the parallels of West longitude 
67 degrees 50 minutes and 69 degrees 30 minutes, the ridges having an uninter- 
rupted continuation East and West of those points. 

Reverting to the gradual rising of the country from the Atlantic coast, we find 
that we cannot give a more accurate description of it than that which is con- 
tained in an American work before alluded to, the Statistical View of the 
District of Maine, published by Mr. Greenleaf, in 1816. That author thus de- 
scribes it :— 

“With the exception of a small tract at the eastern extremity, and some de- 
tached elevations along the central part of the north-western boundary,the moun- 
tainous district may be included within an irregular line drawn from the line of 
New Hampshire, not far from the Saco river, thence proceeding north-easterly, 
and crossing Androscoggin river near Dixfield, Sandy river above Farmington, 
Kennebec river above Bingham, the west branch of the Penobscot at the Lake 
Pemmidumpcok, and to the east branch of the Penobscot, nearthe mouth of the 
Wassataquoick ; thence north, so far as to include the heads of the Aroostook ; 
thence, southwesterly to the head of the Moosehead Lake, and thence westerly 
to the boundary of the district, near the sources of the Du Loup. The greatest 
length of this section is from south-west to north-east about 160 miles, its great- 
est breadth about 60 miles, and it comprises one-seventh part of the district. No 
observations have been made to ascertain and compare the height of the different 
elevations in this section, but from estimates which have been made on the falls 
of the rivers, proceeding from different parts of it, and from the much greater 
distance at which the mountains in the western parts are visible, it is evident that 
the western, and particularly the north-western part is much higher than theeas- 
tern, and the section in its whole extent may be considered as presenting the 
highest points of land between the Atlantic and the St. Lawrence.” 

y reference to the map, it will be seen that the Southern edge of this section 
of elevated land thus described runs Northeasterly from about 43 degrees 20 
minutes to 46 degrees North latitude,and that if it were farther protracted easter- 
ly it would continue along that elevated part of the country where we in the map 
place the axis of maximum elevation of the whole country, to the Bay of Cha- 
leurs. It will be seen, also, that the due North line of the treaty, if drawn from 
the most Western source of the St. Croix, would strike the Southern line of Mr. 
Greenleaf’s elevated section of country, precisely at those highlands before spo- 
ken of as separating the Meduxnakeag and the St. Croix of the Roostuc. Mr. 
Greenleaf has given a very just idea of the extent of this elevated country, con- 
sidering how little general information existed on this subject at the period when 
he wrote. The head of his section, as he calls it, exceeds, however, the number 
of miles he has —— to it ; the distance from the Wassattaquoit to the eleva- 
ted crest before spoken of as being the Southeast limit of the ancient bed of the 
St. Lawrence, being at least 100 miles. 

We have delineated on the map the Southern edge of the elevated country 
described by Greenleaf, and it will be seen that it runs far to the South of the 
Roostuc, and even of the elevated peak called Mars Hill, the peaks East of the 
St. John called Bear Mountains and Moose Mountain, and other lofty peaks in 
the range of highlands extending to the Bay of Chaleurs. If the second article 
of the treaty of 1783 were to be expounded consistently with (Greenleaf’s des- 
cription of the elevated part of this country, which description is known to be 
founded in truth, the due North line which is directed to run only to the high 
lands, would have accomplished its function on reaching the Southern oles 
above-mentioned ; and we repeat that a due North line from the most Western 
waters of the St. Croix must of necessity stop at those highlands, of which we 
have before spoken, which separate the St. Croix of the Roostuc from the 
Meduxnakeag, and which are connected with the axis of maximum elevation, of 
which we shall now proceed to speak. 


There are various lines of what have once been continuous ridges, more or 
less elevated, traversing in a Northeasterly direction this disputed territory, some 
of which have been so abraded and broken down that they are nearly oblitera- 
ted, leaving only peaks at great distances from each other, but in the same mag- 
netic direction. We shall only speak of three principal ones, the first order be- 
ing the ridge of which the Bald Mountains rising in North latitude 45 degrees 45 
minutes form a conspicuous part, and which trends Northeasterly by an irregular 
and much broken range, comprehending the Kataaden Mountain, with the adja- 
cent peaks, Mara Hill and other peaks in the same direction. The other ridges 
being, one of themthe line of highlands overlooking the St Lawrence and 
claimed by the Americans to be the highlands of the treaty of 1783,and the other 
the only line of highlands which manifestly fulfils the intentions of the treaty, 
and the character of which we shall now examine more in detail. 

These two ridges, as will be apparent from an examination of the map, are the 
main branches of a common stem which ruus between the River Hudson and the 
Connecticut river, and which divides into two branches on reaching the 44th de- 
gree of North latitude 

The Southern branch holding its course North Easterly throws down from its 








ing a herring barrel from a person in Stockwell-street. After the charge had 
been proved, the principal accuser thus addressed the magistrate: ‘‘ Deed, Sir 
Bailie, the man at the bar is a great rouge ; the stealing o’ the barrel is neathing 
to some 0’ his tricks. He stole my sign-brod last week, and what does your 


North East flanks the head streams of the Connecticut river, those of the An- 
| droscoggin and those of the Dead River (a branch of the Kennebec) a little to 
the North of the 45tn degree of North latitude ; while,on the opposite or North 
West flank the most Southern head streams of the Chaudiere river take their 


rise. Continuing its North Easterly course, it separatesthe Du Loup, anotheg 
branch of the Chaudiere, from the most Western sources of the Penobscot ri- 
ver, which discharges itself into the Atlanti¢ Ocean. This ridge isthe one 
which Pownall describes, and which the royal proclamation of 1763 fixes as the 
Southern boundary of the government of Quebec, namely, “The said line 
crossing the River St. Lawrence and the Lake Champlain in 45th degree of 
North latitude, passes along the highlands which divide the rivers that empty 
themselves into the said fiver St. Lawrence from those which fall into the 
sea.” 

Having separated the Du Loup from the Western sources of the Penobscot the 
ridge now trends more to the Eastward, but always in a bold continuous manner, 
until it reaches West longitude 69 degrees 40 minutes, when the peaks become 
separated occasionally by wide gaps, the portions connecting the peaks being 
nevertheless very elevated. As it passes farther to the Eastward its continuity 
becomes more interrupted, it assumes a character of much less elevation than it 
inaintains West of 70 degrees of West longitude, so that when it reaches 68 de- 
grees 32 minutes West longitude, it takes a subordinate character, although it 
still continues to form a part of the axis of maximum elevation. Thence pass- 
ing North Easterly and intersected at times by the Roostuc river West of the 
tributary stream called St. Croix, this ridge throws down the Eastern branches 
of the Penobscot to the South, and keeping its course by a well defined eleva- 
tion South of the Roostuc, it strikes the valley of the River St. John nearly 
opposite the mouth of the Tobique river.* From that point Eastward the 
country again rises rapidly in elevation, and preserves the same character in a 
continuous elevated range, interrupted only by a few slight depressions, until it 
approaches the shores of the Bay of Chaleurs. 

The section of elevations which we have placed on the left margin of the map, 
taken between the extreme points, namely the Bay of Chaleurs and the sources 
of the St. John, with the barometrical heights in English feet, will give a just 
view of the elevation of the country along the whole line. That part of the 
section nearest to the Bay of Chaleurs only represents the height of the land on 
the Northern face of that portion of the axis of maximum elevation which runs 
between the points above spoken of. A line running Westerly from Bathurst 
and a little tothe South of Middle river, gives a series of elevations in English 
feet above the sea from East to West as far as Nictor Lake, where the line joins 
the series of elevations of the Northern face, as fellows :—236, 378, 550, 714, 
815, 779, 802, 873, 1049, 1078, 850, 1367, 1934, 1261, 819, 1845, 2110, 
1583, 1846, 2110. The distance upon which these elevations are distributed is 
about 56 miles; a few of these were taken upon conspicuous peaks, but the in- 
tervals between them are continuously of a lofty character. ‘The general aspect 
of the whole line corresponds with its height and is mountainous. The Nepissi- 
quit river which flows to the East and which emptiesitself intothe Bay of Chaleurs 
at Bathurst, takes its rise together with its Northern branches, in this chain ; as 
likewise does the Upsalquitch, which flows to the North to join the Risti- 

ouche. 
F From Nictor Lake the axis continues to the River John in a South-westerly 
direction, trending between the Tobique river and the Salmon river, in a bold 
continuous ridge, varying from 750 to 1000 feet. On the West side of the St. 
John it re-appears on the South bank of the Roostuc near the falls of the river, 
where it has an elevation of 710 feet. From thence the section with the heights 
expressed in English feet, exhibits the country to the sources of the St. John. 

e have not continued it any farther to the South-West, as the ridge from thence 
preserves a continuous lofty character to the head waters of the Connecticut ri- 
ver, with an average height of about 2000 feet. We thought it unnecessary to 
extend the section to so great a distanee, nor could we have done it convenient- 
ly upon the proper scale. 

We therefore present this axis of maximum elevation of the whole country as 
the true highlands intended by the second article of the treaty of 1783, uniting to 
the character of “highlands,” as contradistinguished from “ lowlands,” the con- 
dition required by the treaty, ef dividing the “ rivers that empty themselves into 
the St. Lawrence from those which flow into the Atlantic to the North Western- 
most head of the Connecticut river.” It will be seen hereafter that this is the 
only part of the disputed territory where “highlands” of a similar character are 
to be found. 

The Northern branch of the main trunk above mentioned leaves the Southern 
branch we have just described in about 44 degrees North latitude, and pursuing 
a more Northerly course around the heads of the River St. Francis, passes to the 
North of the Lake St. Francis, and crosses the Chaudiere in the parallel of Lake 
Etchimin (North latitude 46 deg. 25 min.) From thence running Weert and 
North of the last mentioned lake, it may be said, by its occasional peaks, to hold 
a course nearly parallel to the river St. Lawrence at a mean distance of about 
20 miles, until it reaches the district of Gaspé. Of this Northern branch it is to 
be remarked that it is indebted to the character which has been given to it, of 4 
ridge of highlands, not to the circumstance of its being a true continuous chain 





which actually divides waters running in opposite directions, but to the fact of a 
number of peaks far removed from each other, falling nearly within the same 
magnetic direction. Observed from = distances, these isolated peaks natu- 
rally assume an apparent continuous character, but on nearing them we find them 
separated by wide intervals, occasionally of 20 or 30 miles, of marshy tabular 
lands, where the heads of the streams flowing in opposite directions frequently 
overlap each other, so that the streams which flow Seuth in the greater number 
of cases frequently rise far to the North of the heads of the streams which flow 
North to the St. Lawrence. 

For instance, the Northern branch of the Mittaywawquam (by the Canadians 
called Daaquam,) a conspicuous Western branch of the St. John, emptying it- 
self into that river, in 46 degrees 33 minutes North latitude, takes its rise to the 
North of some of the most elevated of the peaks before spoken of, encircling 
them round from the West. Twenty five miles East of those peaks occurs ano- 
ther group of like character. Here the sources of the Black river take their 
rise, about 10 miles North of the peaks, which constitute a group, and in the 
same swamp where the streams called Ouelle and Du Loup take their rise, both 
of which empty themselves into the St. Lawrence. 

Forty miles farther to the Northeast is another set of very elevated peaks, the 
highest of which are called “Grand Fouche” and “Jean Paradis”—both of 
which are passed onthe Temiscouata portage. Here the peaks are almost con- 
tiguous to each other, but the source of the St. Francis, one of the tributaries of 
the St. John, which falls into it in North latitude 47 degrees 12 minutes, rises 
North of those peaks, while the sources of the Riviere Verte and the Riviere 
Trois Pistoles, both of which flow North into the St. Lawrence, take their rise 
South of the sources of the St. Francis and of the peaks in question. Farther 
to the Northeast the head waters of the Rimouski take their rise so far to the 
South as almost to be joimed to the head waters of Green river which discharges 
itself into the St. John in North latitude 47 degrees 17 minutes, and the sources 
of the Metist, whicl runs into the lake of that name, take their rise 20 miles 
Southeast of the peaks, which form a part of that apparent continuous chain be- 
fore spoken of. 

This being a true description of the topographical nature of that line of coun- 
try where the Americans claim the highlands of the treaty of 1783 to be, it is 
superfluous to add that it is in every respect deficient in that most essential cha- 
racter which the treaty requires it to have, namely, of dividing “ those rivers 
that empty themselves into the St. Lawrence from those which fall into the At- 
lantic. 

In point of fact no rivers are divided in their course at any point of the country 
along the line thus claimed by the Americans as carrying out the intentious of 
the treaty. 

But your Lordship will have observed that the line thus claimed by the Amer- 
icans as the “highlands” of the treaty is equally deficieat in another point ex- 
pressly named in the second article of the treaty, as the most essential character 
of the highlands therein described, and the absence of which is an unqualified con- 
demnation of these pretended highlands. The language of the second article is, 
“along the said highlands which divide those rivers that empty themselves into 
the St. Lawrence, from those which fall into the Atlantic ocean, to the North 
Westernmost head of Connecticut river.” 

We have shown, as the map will explain, that there are only two branches 
springing from the mountainous chain which runs between the Connecticut and 
the Hudeon rivers, and that these branches sepurate near the perallel of 44 de- 

rees North latitude. The Southern branch, it has been seen, gives rise to the 
i ahwesiernmedt head of Connecticut river, and continuing its course from the 
heads of that river in a North Easterly direction, actually separates the St. Fran- 
cis and the Chaudiere, the only rivers which empty themselves into the St. Law- 
rence, from the only rivers which fall into the Atlantic, namely the Androscoggin, 
the Kennebec and the Penobscot. 

The Southern branch continuing to head all the branches of the Penobscot 
across the whole breadth of the disputed territory, would, when reaching the due 
North line, fulfil in the most accurate manner the requirements of the treaty. 
Wherever the due North line strikes the edge of this branch of the “ highlands” 
of the country, there would be the point of locality of the North West angle of 
Nova Scotia. But the Northern branch, which on separating from the Southern 
one tekes a course a little East of North, leaves the North Westernmost head 
of Connecticut river from 40 to 50 miles to the South. This circumstance of 





* This is admitted in the report of the American surveyor to Mr. Bradley, agent on 
the part of the United States, filed May 22d, 1818, in the proceedings of the commission- 
ers under the 5th article of the treaty of Ghent. His words are— 

“The next ridge we passed over on the line was at the 5ist mile ; it appears to con- 
nect with the ridges which form along the St. John and divides the water of the River 
Des Chutes from the Listook (Roostuc.) This ridge, though of moderate +} appears 
somewhat higher than any we pessed on the line South of it. Its extent to t W. ls ap- 
parently not great, but not particularly known. From the above ridge the land descends 
moderately to the Listook.” : 

t This stream was named Beaver river when it was struck by the “ due North” explo 








ring line in 1818. 
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itself is conclusive ; for if this ridge had been (what it is not) continuing as far 
as the North line, and if it had separated rivers flowing in opposite directions, 
(which it does not,) yet the simple fact of its having no connexion with the high- 
lands where the Connecticut river takes its rise, and of its pes at a distance 
of from 40 to 50 miles North, away from the sources of that ri 





river, would de- 
prive it of all reasonable pretension to be the highlands intended by the treaty of 
1783. 


It now becomes our duty to lay before your Lordship an explanation of the 
manner in which it has been heretofore attempted, by some of the official Ame- 
rican agents, to give to their so-called line of highlands the character which the 
second article of the treaty of 1783 requires that the “ highlands” of the treaty 
should actually possess. Your Lordship will see in these details that it has been 
apparently the policy of the parties in question to substitute fancy for reality, 
aie endesvor to boldly put forward as fact a state of things which was for the 
most part hypothetical and conjectural, in order to draw away the attention of 
the public in both heinispheres from the real merits of the British claim, and to 
transfer it to their own spurious topography : and that it is by this expedient that 
they have so far succeeded in giving to a large territory, rightfully belonging to 
Her Majesty, a character of doubtful ownership, under cover of which the in- 
creasing population of the state of Maine has been able to insinuate itself into 
various important points of the disputed territory, with the object at length 
openly avowed, of taking possession of the whole country, as far as the crest 
which overlooks the River St. Lawrence, from the point opposite to Quebec, as 
far as the Metis River. 

The official documents, in which the expedients we have here alluded to are 
worked out, are too voluminous to be quoted at length in this report; but they 
are to be found annexed to the “ First Statement onthe part of Great Britain ;” 
referring to which we shall merely give an abstract descriptive of their cha- 
racter. 

In an extract from the British commissioners’ report, at p. 148 of the “ First 
Statement,” &c., it appears that the surveyors of the two governments were di- 
rected by the joint commissioners to proceed upon an exploring survey, upon a 
line due north from the lake at the source of the River St. Croix, until they 
should arrive at some one of the streams or waters which are conn>cted with the 
River St. Lawrence.” 

It is alleged in the British commissioners’ report that this direction “ was 
framed and inserted in the draft of the original instructions to the surveyors, by 
the agent of the United States, and this fact is not denied by him.” 

The sanctioning of this instruction was no doubt indiscreet on the part of the 
British commissioner. The terms of the treaty were not ambiguous; they en 
joined the parties to run the due north line to the highlands, and not to streams 
running into the St. Lawrence. By a just interpretation of the treaty it was 
manifest that the St. Lawrence rivers there intended were the St. Francis and 
the Chaudiere ; and not any of those minor streams which alone can be reached 
by a due north line drawn from the source of the St. Croix; but the joint in- 
struction to the surveyors to carry the due north line to the waters of the St. 
Lawrence, was virtually a direction to extend the line to the Metis ; and hence 
the inadvertent concurrence of the British commissioner in this instruction was 
made to carry along with it an implied sanction, on his part, of the gratuitous 
assumption, that the Metis flowed froia the highlands of the treaty. 

The American agent was not slow to avail himself of the success of his ma- 
neeuvre, and at the close of that survey of the due north line, he produced a map, 
exhibiting a chain of * highlands” running uninterrupted by any gap or depres- 
sion whatever, from the source of the Metis, in West longitude 67 degrees 55 
minutes, to the sources of the Ouelle, in West longitude 70 degrees, writing in 
conspicuous characters over them these words :— 

“ The highlands which divide the rivers emptying into the River St. Lawrence 
from those which fall into the Atlantic Ocean.” 

At the meeting of the commissioners in 1819, the American agent had the 
address to procure that fictitious map to be filed in the joint proceedings ; so 
that when the misrepresentation in this map had attracted the attention of the 
British party in the joint commission, and a motion was made to take the map 
off the files, the American commissioner refused his consent to the proposition, 
and it thus became a part of the records of the joiut commission. The agent 
of the United States, however, ina rejoinder to a memorial from the British agent 
on this subject thought it necessary to declare his persuasion “that the more 
scrupulously the lands which Mr. Johnson (the surveyor) states that he saw North 
of the River St. John, and over part of which he is stated to have passed, should 
be surveyed, the more would Mr. Johnson's description be corroborated, and the 
more satisfactory would be the proof that they are the identical highlands de- 
scribed in the treaty.” 

It seems that the American agent believed that the British commissioner would 
be compelled, on account of the nature of the country West from Mars Hill, to 
maintain that the “ highlands’’ of the treaty did not require that any visible eleva- 
tion, after the manner of a conspicuous chain, should be a necessary quality in 
such highlands, but that a table land sufficiently elevated to throw waters in op- 
posite directions would be enough ; and he therefore deemed it prudent to as- 
sume for the American argument that highlands of great visible elevation were 
an indispensable quality to satisfy the words of the treaty; such being the cha- 
racter of the highlands which Mr. Johnson, the American surveyor, stated that 
he had seen, and which he had depicted on his map. 

In the following year Mr. Johnson, it appears, was withdrawnffrom the sur- 
vey, and a Mr. Burnham, onthe part of the United States, was appointed to 
succeed him. This gentleman and Dr. Tiarks, the British astronomer, co-ope- 
rated in a satisfactory manner in the examination of the country West of the 
due North line between Lake ‘Temisquata and the Metis. ‘They appear to have 
sought to inform themselves with accuracy of the relative situation of the waters 
flowing into the St. Lawrence and the St. John, and came to the same conclu- 
sion in their maps and reporis, that the streams flowing in the opposite direc- 
tions, just mentioned, were uot divided by highlands, as Mr. Johnson had repre- 
sented. : 

“ And that so far from there being in these places a ridge separating the 
waters running in opposite directions, they found insulated points, without the 
least chain of connection.” 

Upon the delivering in of the maps and reports of the new American survey- 
or, the agent of the United States, who had taken his stand upon visible high- 
lands, endeavoured to extricate his cause from the dilemma he had brought it in- 
to, by the following passage of his argument :— 

“Tf the land between the Restigouche and Metis were not characterized by 
peculiar elevation, compared with peaks and mountains which might exist in any 
other direction, still the argument in favor of their adoption, as the true high- 
lands, would remain unchanged ; for it is particularly due north of the River St. 
Croix that we are to look for the highlands mentioned in the treaty, since they 
are necessary to form the important angle in question. The word “ highlands” 
is not used merely to denote a single mountain, or a continued unbroken ridge of 
mountains, running in one direction,” (this, however, was the ground he had ta- 
ken in 1819, when he said Mr. Johnson’s descriptions would be corroborated, ) 
“but generally to describe on elevated or mountainous region, of which the sur- 
face must necessarily be very unequal, such is commonly to be found in all sec- 
tions of country in which numerous rivers take their rise ; and since the very 
principle of gravity demonstrates thatthe general elevation of a country 1s great- 
er at the source ofa river than at its outlet, the lands which separate rivers, run- 
ning in contrary directions, would naturally be considered as the highlands 
which lay between, or divide them, particularly as relating to a country the to- 
pography of which was not fuliy ascertained ; a more definite description of such 
‘highlands’ was hardly possible to be given.” 

It farther appears that, notwithstanding that Mr. Burn.. m, the new United 
States surveyor who had co-operated with Dr. Tiarks in 1820, had admitted the 
fallacy of Mr. Johnson's map, as far as respected that part of the country lying 
between the Lake Temisquata and the source of the Metis, yet the American 
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Commissioner Barclay being in favor of allowing the general map presented by 
His Majesty’s agent to be filed, and of excluding that presented by the agent of 
the United States ; and Commissioner Van Ness being of opinion that both of 
the said general maps ought to be filed, or neither of them. On the question of 
going into an examination, at this time, of the surveyors under oath, the commis- 
sioners differ in opinion ; Commissioner Barclay being in favor of that course, 
and Commissioner Van Ness against it.” 

It appears then, on a review cf this singular proceeding, that im the year 1819 
Mr. Johnson, the American surveyor, attempted and succeeded in placing upon 
the files of the joint commissioners a spurious and fictitious map. That in the 
succeeding year another American surveyor, Mr. Burnham, was employed, who 
co-operated with the British astronomer, Dr. Tiarks, in the investigation of that 

rt of the country lying between Lake Temisquata and the source of the Metis. 
That they agreed in finding that part of the country void of such highlands as 
Mr. Johnson had reported, namely, a continuous chain of highlands along the 
whole line. But that Mr. Burnham added to the Western part of his map about 
80 miles of continuous highlands, of the existence of which no other proof than 
that map was adduced by him. That the British agent objected to this map, and 

presented a map by the British surveyor, representing the country as Mr. Burn- 
ham and Dr. Tiarks had conjointly seen it ; offering at the same time to have the 
surveyors on both sides examined under oath as to the accuracy of their respec- 
tive maps. But the American commissioner, however, declined acceding tothe 
proposal, and because the map of the British surveyor, which truly represented 
the state of the country, did not contain the spurious highlands of Mr. Johnson's 
map, he refused to consent to its being filed unless the map of Mr. Burnham, 
with an addition of 80 miles of fictitious highlands, was filed at the same time. 
By this management the British map, the correctness of which the surveyors 
were prepared to prove under oath, was excluded in evidence in the case. 

By reference to the map A your lordship will observe that no chain or ridge is 
found extending from the real Southern source of the Quelle to the Eastern- 
most sources of the Metjarmette; yet it is along a line extending between 
those two points that the American surveyor protracted his fictitious hills. Asa 
verification or disproval of this ridge was a matter of vital importance in the 
controversy about the boundary, we were very careful to examine that part of 
the country, in order that our report might effectually dispose of the matter 
one way or the other consistently with the truth. We therefore, after a careful 
examination of all that part of the country between the mouth of the Mittay- 
wawquam, where that river joins the river St. John, and the Eastern sources of 
the Etchimin river, uvhesitatingly declare that the ridge inserted in the Ameri- 
can map is entirely fictitious, and that there is no foundation in the natural ap- 
pearance of the country for such an invention. Had anything of the kind been 
there, we must unavoidably have seen it, and have crossed it on our way from the 
mouth of Mittaywawquam to Lake Etchimin; the course of that fictitious 
ridge, as represented in the American map, lying six or seven miles East of the 
sources of the Mittaywawquam, and about ten miles East of Lake Etchimin. 
And it is singular enough that precisely at the point where the pretended ridge 
crosses the Eievesunuen, and for many miles around, the country is a low 
flat swamp, the streams issuing from which have such a sluggish course that 
there is scarcely a perceptible current, or one sufficiently established to give vi- 
sible motion toa feather. Over no part of the country which we traversed, 
from the St. John to Lake Etchimin, does the elevation exceed fifty feet, nor is 
there any visible elevation at any pint of the course. Itis only West of Lake 
Etchimin that the highlands claimed by the Americans as the highlands of the 
treaty of 1783 are found. These are visible from a distance of several miles, 
ree - a portion of the highlands whichwe have spoken of as the Northern 

ranch. 

Of a still more singular character have been the whole of the proceedings 
relating to the point which, the Americans have thought proper to assert, is 
the North West angle of Nova Scotia intended by the treaty of 1783. 

It has already been stated that in 1817 the British and American commission- 
ers under the 5th article of the treaty of Ghent, directed their surveyors to run 
an exploratory line due North from the source of the St. Croix, “ until they ar- 
rived at some one of the streams or waters which are connected with the River 
St. Lawrence.” 

These surveyors, Colonel James Bouchette, surveyor general of Lower Cana- 
da, on the part of the British government, and Mr. Johnson on the part of the 
United States, proceeded accordingly to survey a due North line throughout a 
distance of 99 miles from the St. Croix. In 1818, Mr. Odell having been sub- 
stituted for Colonel Bouchette, the exploratory due North line was farther con- 
tinued to the 145th mile from the St. Croix, at a point where it struck a stream 
flowing into Lake Metis, which they called Beaver river. Having reached 
that stream, these surveyors did not extend their survey to the West, but re- 
turned to the South, to examine the country about Mars Hill. Nor is there any 
evidence of the Americans having, at any time, surveyed the country West of 
the North line, even in order to trace out and establish that particular line which 
they claim to be the highlands of the treaty. Onthe contrary we have their own 
confession that they have never done so—derived, too, from the highest autho- 
rity, representing those most interested in the American claim. In proof of 
which we quote the following passages from the annual address of Mr. Kent, 
the Governor of the state of Lorine, to the convened Legislature of the state, da- 
ted January 2d, 1839. Speaking of the proposal on the part of the American 
government to that of Great Britain, for the establishment of a new commis- 
sion of survey and exploration, he says—“ It is for you to judge whether any 
beneficial effects equal to the inconvenience and injury by the great delay which 
must be occasioned, are likely to result from a mere commission of exploration 
and survey only of the whole extent of the line, from the head of the St. Croix 
to the Northwesternmost head of Connecticut river, especially since the exami- 
nation and survey which have been made during the past season by Maine, 
of the most important part, which had not been sufficiently examined before.” 

They survey here spoken of as having been made during the then past sea- 
son, was one entrusted to Mr. John C.  Sae Mr. M. P. Norton, and Mr. James 
Irish, as commissioners of Maine, to whom Mr. Wm. Parrott was attached as 
surveyor.—The report of these gentlemen, of which we shall have hereafter to 
speak, was made to Governor Kent under date of December 31, 1838. 

The Governor then proceeds to state that neither the state of Maine nor that 
of Massachusetts had ever “attempted any examination” of the line claimed by 
them, up to that period. 

Tt is a fact worthy of notice, that this state, and the commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, by their land agents, have surveyed and examined the whole line as 
claimed by Great Britain, from Mars Hill to our Western boundary, but have 
NEVER until the present year attempted any examination of the true line as 
claimed by us.” 

Again the Governor says, 

“« {t is a singular fact that afler that time (1818) no American surveyor or au- 
thorised agent has ever examined or traced the height of land, or given any ac- 
count of the character of the country about the Northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia.” 

From these passages we must infer that up to the close of the year 1838 the 
Americans had no evidence whatever of the existence of any thing like a line 
of “highlands” corresponding to the language of the treaty of 1783, in the 
place where they had all along asserted it to be. It was probably apprehended 
that the attempt to examine it would lay bare the fallacy of their pretension. 

The nature of the duty enjoined upon these Maine commissioners is explained 
in aletter addressed to Sir John Harvey, Her Majesty’s Lieutenant Governor 
of New Brunswick, by the Governor of Maine, and dated September 25, 1838. 
They were, ‘To move on a due North line toward the height of land where is 
to be found the spot which we claim as the Northwest angle of Nova Scotia, 
and also in like manner tracing and examining the Northern line along the high- 
lands which divide the rivers falling into the St. Lawrence from those falling into 








agent, at a meeting of the commissioners, exhibited a map, entitled “a map of 
the country explored in the years 1817, 181%, 1819 and 1820, by order of the 
commissioners under the 5th article of the treaty of Ghent,” signed “Hiram 
Burnham, U. S. surveyor under the 6th article of the treaty of Ghent,” and 
= this map re-eppeared the fictitious highlands of Mr. Johnson, extestling 

est from Temisquata to the head waters of the Ouelle, with a farther spurious 
addition, about 80 miles in extent, from thence to the head waters of the Chau- 
diere ; while no report connected with these inventions, or explanatory of them, 
was communicated with the map. 

The British agent lost no time in entering a protest against a map of so ficti- 
tious a character, and proposed that the American surveyors should be examined 
upon oath asto their map being an accurate representation of the natural fea- 
tures of the country ; offering at the same time to subject the map of the 
British surveyors to the same kind of verification, by interrogatories to be pre- 
pared by the agent of the United States. To this the American agent rejoined, 
that the map of the British surveyors had “ wholly omitted the greater part of 
the highlands in witich the boundary is claimed by the United States, thereby 
giving to this map an effr<. entirely partial; and thereupon insisting that this 
map (the map of the British surveyor) should not be received in evidence before 
the commissioners, and thet the said map furnished by the agent of the United 
States should be permitted to be filed.” 

The matter was finally disposed of by a decision of the commissioners, enter- 
ed upon their journal in the following words :— The commissioners having duly 
considered the memorials of His Majesty's agent of the 26th of September, and 
the answer thereto of the agent of the United States of the 27th of September, 
and likewise the memorial in reply of His Majesty’s agent of ihe 29th of Sep- 
tember, do order that all the reports and plaus a!!uded to in the said memorials be 
filed by the secretary, except the two general maps. On the said general maps 
no order allowing them to be filed is made, as the commissioners differ in opinion ; 


the Atlantic.” 

As the information to be communicated by the report of these commissioners 
was, by the Governor’s admission, the first geographical mformation the Legis- 
lature of Maine would possess about the nature of the country to which their 
claim relates, we quote another passage from his annual message, communicating 
the result at which the commissioners had arrived. : 

“Their report, which I have the pleasure to transmit to you, will be read with 
interest and satisfaction. By that it appears that the exploring line was found 
marked to near the North West angle ; that the base of the —— rises con- 
stantly and regularly from the monument at the head of the St. Croix to the 
angle ; which is from two thousand to three thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and more than five hundred feet higher than the Kedgwick, one of the streams 
running into the Bay of Chaleurs, near the said angle and the St. Lawrence wa- 
ters; that the due North line, if continued to the valley below the North West 
angle, actually strikes the St. Lawrence waters, and that the country is high 
and even mountainous about this spot. And there is no difficulty in tracing a 
line Westwardly along distinct and well-defined highlands, dividing waters ac- 
cording to the treaty. The extensive and correct map* of the North part of our 
state, and the Southern portion of Canada, and the vertical section as prepared 
by Mr. Parrott, the surveyor, with neatness and accuracy, which spre oe the 
report, add much to its value and interest. Taken together they exhibit the 
true character of the country, and leave little or nothing to be desired illustrative 
of it.” 

We now proceed to quote some passages from the report of the commissioners 
themselves, premising that the Governor, inhis annual message, never asserts 
that they od porwecen any part of his instructions, “ tracing and examining the 
Northern line along the highlands,” which in his letter to Sir John Harvey he 
stated was to be part of their duty; but he confines himself to saying, “ and 








* We have never seen this map. 
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there is no difficulty in tracing a line Westwardly along distinct and well-defined 
highlands,” &c. 

rom the commissioners’ report itself it appears that they never attempted to 
enter upon that part of their duty, of which fact we also received authentic in- 
formation when in the country. What the commissioners do say is, 

“The land at the Northern part of the exploring line, and in the region round 
about it, is found to be sufficiently high to divide the 1ivers emptying themselves 
into the River St. Lawrence from those which fall into the Atlantic Ocean.” 

In another passage they say, ‘ We also find by an exploration and examina- 
tion that there is no uncertainty or difficulty in tracing and locating the line from 
the North West angle of Nova Scotia Westwardly along distinct highlands, 
which divide the rivers, &c., as described in the treaty of 1783.” 

This extraordinary manner of speaking of the most important line of the treaty 
of 1783, and which itself is the salient point of contention, is a proof that they 
had ne facts to bring forward in support of their claim. That there is to be found 
‘at the northern part of the exploring line, and in the region round about it, 
land which may be sufficiently high to divide the rivers,” &c., is an assertion 
not worth refuting, when so vaguely made upon such on occasion. The highlands 
at Temisquata are in that region, and only fifty miles from that point, and if they 
were continuous during a sufficient distance, they would divide all the waters 
flowing into the St. Lawrence from those flowing south, though not from those 
flowing into the Atlantic Ocean. The reason why the American commissioners 
did not enter upon the examination of the country westwardly, is explained in 
the following passage :— 

‘The Metis river limited the explorations to the northward, and when the ex- 
plorations in that region were interrupted by tie weather, and could not be con- 
tinued for the want of provisions, the exploring was continued south toward the 
monument.” 

_ In point of fact, these gentlemen turned back without having made any inves- 
tigations in the neighbourhood of the Metis, the cold weather having set in with 
great rigour, and their provisions barely sufficing them for the journey back. If 
they had penetrated the country to the northward, and had discovered the appa- 
rent chain we have before spoken of at p. 41, whose peaks fall under the same 
magnetic direction, they would have found it continving its course north easterly, 
about 18 miles distant, in a direction north, 47 west, from where the due north 
line strikes the Beaver River. And as the last mentioned stream rises still far- 
ther to the southeast than the point where it is struck by the north line, it is plain 
that the chain, instead of dividing at this point the streams running into the Saint 
Lawrence from any other waters, runs through the country at least twenty miles 
north of the points where the sources of the Metis are. 

It being evident that the report of these gentlemen has thrown no light what- 
ever upon the nature of the country west of their pretended north west angle, 
we come back to the assertion of Governor Kent, that the said point is from 2 to 
3,000 feet above the level of the sea, and that the country is high, and even 
mountainous about that spot.” 

This assertion he makes upon the responsibility of his commissioners ; but the 
statement is so extremely at variance with the fact, and with the results of the 
careful observationswhich we made when in that part of the country, that we 
have felt ourselves bound to examine critically inte the grounds which the com- 
missioners of Maine had for assuming a fictitious elevation, the exaggerated 
height of which they must have deemed necessary to the essential character of 
the spot which they have so strenuously claimed to be the northwest angle of the 
treaty. 

Of the altitude of this point, we have to report that it is rather under than 
over 400 feet above the level of the sea; an estimate which we are not afraid to 
submit to the most rigid scrutiny, having, independently of our barometrical ad- 
measurements, made other careful computations deduced from the current of the 
Metis, down to the point where it empties itself into the St. Lawrence, making 
a proper allowance for three falls upon the stream, one of them about 100 feet 
high, another about 25 feet, and a third about 8 feet.t 

The following passages from the report of these commissioners, appear 
to furnish the key to the cause of the strange discrepancy betwixt these esti- 
mates. 

‘“* Admitting the different streams (the Restigouche and its branches) to be of 
the same height above the level of the sea, the Metis or Beaver Pond is 531 feet 
higher, a base line from which, drawn south, will show a general inclined plane, 
descending from thence to the monument at the source of the River St. Croix, 
and that the general elevation of the highlands will be between two and 3000 
feet also above the level of the sea. Here is the place where the treaty of 1783 
describes the north west angle of Nova Scotia to be.” 

We find no materials specified in this report to prove the existence of such 
a ‘general inclined plane,” as the one here spoken of, save in the following pas- 
sage :— 

“* According to the principal British surveyor, under the fifth article of the 
treaty of Ghent, in 1817, in Colonel Bouchette’s survey, vertical section and pro- 
file of the country from the monument, 99 miles North, Sugar Mountain is shown 
to be the highest land upon or near the line in that distance from the monument, 
which is undoubtedly the fact. They also exhibit a continual rise, in the base of 
the whole country, as indicated by the level of the streamsand the land over which 
the line passes, to the waters of the Restigouche. It shows the Meduxnakeag 
to be higher than the monument, and the Presqu’ Isle, the De Chute, the Aroos- 
took, Saint John, and Grand Rivers, all rising successively, one higher than the 
other above the level of thesea. And the Waggansisat the termination of the 99 
miles, is higher above the level of the sea than any river South of it. A copy of 
Colonel Bouchette’s survey and profile is, for the purpose of illustration, annexed 
to our map.” 

It being necessary in the execution of our duty to report the true elevation 
above the sea of that point where the official agents of Maine place their North- 
west angle of Nova Scotia, it has appeared to us not less necessary to account, 
if possible, for the wide difference between the 400 feet which we report, and 
the “from 2,000 to 3,000 feet’”’ reported to their government by the commission- 
ers of Maine. It is with great reluctance, therefore, that we state our convic- 
tion that it has originated in a singular delusion on the part of Col. Bouchette, 
Her Majesty’s surveyor-general of Lower Canada; we therefore proceed as our 
duty enjoins us, to put your Lordship in possession of the truth, with regard to a 
mistake which we think has had much to do in creating in the United States er- 
roneous ideas respecting the line claimed in that country as the “highlands” of 
the treaty of 1783. 

We have already stated that Col. Bouchette was associated by the joint com- 
mission, in 1817, with Mr. Johnson the American surveyor, for the purpose of 
running an exploratory North line, and Colonel Bouchette, after conductiug the 
exploratory line, reported a section of elevations to the commission under the 
following title : 

‘Section showing the different heights of land between the monuments at 
the source of the St. Croix, and the first waters of the Restigouche at the ex- 
tremity of the exploring line.” 

This section, which bears his official signature of ‘Jos. Bouchette, 8. Gene- 
ral,” exhibits an inclined profile of the country from the monument at the source 
of the St. Croix. to the Great Waggansis, a stream flowing into the Restigouche, 
with several of the streams intersected by the due North line in its course. 


We shall accompany this report with a copy of Colonel Bouchette’s section,t 
which is altogether erroneous. All the points on the section being visited by 
one universal error which pervades it, we shall only specify one of those points, 
viz: That where the due North line strikes the St. John. This point, the height 
of which we know by repeated barometrical measurements, and by actual hand 
level made from tide water to the Great Falls ofthe St. Johns, does not exceed 
300 feeet above the level of the sea. Col. Bouchette has put it down at 1,850 
feet, making that point 1,000 feet above the level of the monument, and the 
monument 850 feet above the level of the sea. 

As the section of Colonel Bouchette proceeds farther to the north, it propor- 
tionately ascerds ; so that the Great Waggansis is made to stand at 2,050 feet 
above the level of the sea, when probably its true elevation is only about 350. 

+ The distance from the south end of Lake Metis tothe mouth of the stream atjthe 
St. Lawrence is about thirty-six miles in a straight line. There are three lakes, in all 
about thirteen miles long, leaving twenty-three miles of river. Allowing a fall of ten 
feet to the mile, which is an extravagant estimate, the height of the spot claimed by the 
Governor of Maine as being 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, would stand 
thus : 

10 feet fall per mile for 23 miles... ..............-..---+-+++---++--230 feet 

S falls above mentdomed. «no 0e 0.0. conc ccccesccocscccccsccgeescocs iss _ * 

Fall fromthe source of the Metis to the lake on a meandering } 935 
course for 19 MilOS. 2. ceccccccccccccccccccccsscccccocccccccoese § 


388 feet 

t The original section has a perpendicular scale at each extremity, which gives the 
elevation of the different points. We have been obliged on account of the diminutive 
scale upon which we have copied the original, vide Map B, No. 5. to express the fi- 
gures in English feet, in the same line with the names of the points indicated. Beneath 
our copy of Colonel Bouchette’s section, we have placed, by way of comparison, aR 
outline of our “ Section of the country along the due north line,” which 1s on the a 
gin of Map A; with a few corresponding elevations at different points, in order to illus 

trate more Clearly the great disproportions between the two sections, and which is at 
once seen by the following table. 


Col Bouchette’s The Section 








Section. below. 
The MomWMiih. .sscccccceccscceccsses 850 450 
RR aE rea 1,160 770 
Meduxnakeag River...........-.-.--- 1,000 270 
PUUBGU THC Rive. < coc so 0ccn cess occssss 1,180 180 
Land South of Mars Hill........------ 1,470 500 
Goosequick......... Cedccvosece 1,350 200 
River des Chutes........--- 200 
Roostuc River... .......--- 4 180 
CG —O—E—Ek—E——E——EE ’ 300 
Great Waggansis River 400 
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Reverting then to the passage quoted from the report of the Maine commis- 
sioners, where they say that the Metis is 531 feet higher than the Restigouche 
and its branches. and adding that height to the 2,050 feet allowed to the Wag- 
gansis, we have a total of 2,581 feet to represent what they have stated would 
be between two and three thousand feet. r 

We cannot doubt that this is the process by which they have arrived at their 
conclusion, and that their fallacious estimate is not the result of any observations 
made by themselves. ‘To Colonel Bouchette’s error of 1,700 feet, they have ad- 
ded a conjectural elevation between the Restigouche and Lake Metis, equally er- 
roneous, making the sum total of error equal to 2,150 feet. We add that it is 
quite impossible for any surveyors having but a slight practical acquaintance 
with the nature of the inequalities prevailing over the surfaces of countries, not 
to have perceived, whilst passing over that part of the country which is the sub- 
ject of these estimates, that such estimates would be rejected as altogether erre- 
neous, when its elevation was properly examined. But in proof how small the 
elevation of the surface at this part is, the previous reports of the American sur- 
veyors themselves may be quoted. Mr Johnson, in his report to the American 
agent, filed May 22, 1818, gives some description of the country, through which 
the North line was run from the St. John’s River to the Waggansis, at the 99th 
mile. He says :— 

“ After rising the northwardly bank of the St. John, we found the country 
mostly flat and swampy, until about the 91st mile, where a moderate ridge di- 
vides the waters of Falls River from those of Grand River. North of Grand 
River, between the 93d and 94th miles, is a ridge, which, though probably higher 
than any land we had passed over on the line, appears not to be of any considera- 
ble extent. From this to the 98th mile we passed through a large swamp, which 
gives rise to the Waggansis of the Grand River.” : 

Such is the character of the country all the way from the St. John River to the 
north bank of the Quotawamkedgwic, a tributary of the Restigouche, being, in 
fact, a succession of swamps with occasional low ridges of limited extent ; the 
apparent height of the country being increased to the eye of inexperienced per- 
sons, by the deep beds which the Restigouche and its branches, especially the 
Quotawamkedgwic, have worn. After the ascent of the hill on the north bank of 
this last stream, the country descends gently the whole way to the point where 
the exploratory North line strikes the stream which runs into Lake Metis. Now 
the point where the exploratory North line leaves the St. John is only 300 feet 
above the level of the sea; it is evident, therefore, from what has been stated, 
that there is nothing on the whole line from thence to the Metis that can farther 
raise the general elevation of the country toany great extent ; and as to the occa- 
sional ridges which have been alluded to, there is not one of them, even if it had 
any continuity, that has any connexion with that line of highlands claimed by the 
United States as the highlands of the treaty of 1783. 


Katpervial Parliament. 


ECCLESIASTICAL DUTIES AND REVENUE BILL. 
House of Lords, July 30. 


There was no further business in the Lords than that of furthering the several 
bills which were on the table of the house ; but a debate of great vigour and in- 
terest sprung up on the Church Revenues Bill going into committee. 

“ The bill,” said the Bishop of Exeter, 

“Ts little less than an act of ecclesiastical spoliation, without either necessity or 
policy, and scarcely with adecent pretext. The universities had petitioned 
against it, the parochial clergy regarded it rather as a machine which undermined 
the general security of their property, than as a benefit; and rejected what 
might be called the ‘ bait” with a degree of scorn. The expression of their dis- 
like had indeed became so general that not one petition had been presented in 
favour of the bill except from some minor canons, who would derive an interest in 
the patronage of chapters should it pass. He denied that the cathedral institu- 
tions were sinecures. They were to maintain the services of religion, and thus 
they were to perform duties involving the care of souls. The direct advantages 
which such institutions afforded were very great, but the benefit which indirectly 
they conferred upon society was enormous. It had been said that they had done 
very little good, but they might be called upon to perform a much greater amount 
of duty and to extend the sphere of their usefulness. If they refused to do what 
was required of them, let them be abolished; but let not this be done without 
an effort to increase their utility. The whole revenue which would be obtained 
would not amount to a large sum, and if the property in the hands of the bishops 
and chapters were made the most of, sufficient could be raised to meet the de- 
mands made by the spiritual destitution of the country without trenching upon 
rights which had always hitherto been respected. The bill wasin many points 
inconsistent, and in reference to the metropolitan chapter of Canterbury its pro- 
visions were positively disgraceful. The mode which he had proposed would re- 
lieve the destitution which had been so clearly exposed, it was consistent with 
the spirit of the English law, and unless it could be shown that such a course 
could not be adopted, he called upon the eminent persons who had been members 
of the commission to give it effect.” 

The speech of the Bishop of Exeter was answered with great temperance and 
propriety by the Archbishop of Canterbury, but we scarcely remember the Duke 
of Wellington taking a more shining and conspicuous part than he did upon this 
occasion. ‘I have always thought, my lords, that additional means should be 
adopted for preaching the word of God to the people, and considering in what 
degree the church is endowed, that the first step to procure funds for the pur- 
pose should be made by the clergy. These have always been my sentiments 
on the subject, and when a commission, composed as this bas been from which 
the preserit bill has emanated, reports that there are means adequate to the pur- 
pose, it is ridiculous to suppose that parliament should not insist that these re- 
sources should be employed before the public be called on to find others for this 
important and most necessary service. In providing means for the spiritual in- 
struction of the people, parliament will only perform aduty incumbent upon it, 
and follow the example of every other nation. I have lived much among peo- 
ple of all creeds, but I never knew a case in which public means were not 
provided to teach the people the religion of the country, and I hope that the 
subject will never be dropped until a sufficient provision be made for the spiritual 
instruction of the English nation. I am convinced that such will be the result 
of the discussion, and I feel deeply obliged to the rev. prelate, who has stated 
that the resources of the church are able to maintain it as it ought to be main- 
tained. I conscientiously desire to see the word of God taught to every indivi- 
dual under the rule of her Majesty, and any measure for that purpose shall have 
my most cordial co-operation.” 

The Bishop of London, in defending the bill, appealed to a case of shocking 
destitution present to the eyes of all persons. 

He said, that an absolute necessity existed. Situated as he was, in the cen- 
tre of this vast metropolis, he was daily and hourly a witness to the most lament- 
able spiritual destitution amongst immense masses of the population. If he di- 
rected his steps towards the Cathedral of St. Paul, he saw that noble structure 
with one dean, and three residentiary canons, enjoying an income of £10,000 or 
£12,000 a-year, and 26 officers connected with it, holding complete sinecures, 
amounting to an annual income of £12,000, and in a very few years this income 
would, in the ordinary course of events, be very largely increased. If he pro- 
ceeded a mile or two eastward, he found himself in the midst of a population 
the most wretched and destitute of mankind, consisting of artificers, labourers, 
beggars, and thieves, to the amount of 300,000 or 400,000 souls. Throughout 
this entire quarter there was not more than one church for 10,000 inhabitants ; 
and in one, nay, in two districts, there was but one church for 45,000 souls. But 
he was told that this district belonged to the Cathedral of St. Paul, and that he 
was not to touch it. There was a sermon preached each Sunday in this church 
of 45,000 souls by one of the canons of St. Paul's, and another was preached by 
a clergyman who was paid by the corporation of London for that purpose. Yet, 
he was not to meddle with the revenues of any one of these sinecures, to pro- 
vide spiritual food for 100,000 famishing people! Was it asserted at this time 
of day that there should be no such thing as a re-distribution of ecclesiastical 
property ! Why, it was a principle which, if not acted on, the church must 
cease toexist. It was a principle acted upon in every country of Europe, which 
had been acted on in every Roman Cathelic country, and which had been acted 
upon in Protestant England. What was the alienation of the tithes from the 
purposes of spiritual instruction to the religious houses but a re-distribution of 
ecclesiastical property? What was the resumption of those tithes, and the new 
arrangement instituted by parliament, but a re-distribution? Every cathedral in 
England existed through a re-distribution of church property. The new ones 
were the result of a double re-distribution. The legislature did no more at the 
present period than step in at a time when spiritual destitution was widely diffu- 
sed, and re-distribute a portion of this property for the third time. 

EEE 


AFFAIRS OF THE EAST. 
From the London Times, Aug. 3. 


So rapid and so decided has been the adoption of that line of policy in the 
c mplicated affaiis of the East to which we have for some weeks past indirectly 
pvinted the attention of our readers, that the public, accustomed to look upon all 
diplomatic operations as synonymous with the proverbial prolixity of a series of 
protocols, are still unprepared to measure the full importance of the novel ques- 
tions now at stake. The seal of history will ere long be set upon transactions 
more important perhaps than any which have for ten years perplexed or changed 
the aspect of European politics. Already, be it for better or for worse, the die 
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to condemn ; and we presume not to hurry into mere speculation on arrange- | 


ments which involve the fate of the East and the peace of the world, ere events, 
now accelerated by their own momentous gravity, shall have explained whatever 
is still obscure,and realized what is as yet incomplete. This much is certain—that 
the question which has been pending so long between the Sultan and Mehemet 
Ali is now irresistibly impelled to aconclusion : and that, whether this conclusion 
promises security or danger, gain or loss, ace or war, the speedy conse- 
quences of measnres which are already beyond the control of human statesman- 
ship must decide. ’ 

But, whilst we abstain from any hasty or passionate conclusion on a course of 
foreign policy which success may justify, we submit to the serious attention of 
the world a subject which, without distinction of parties, attracts the strong in- 
terest of the oldest, and the wisest servants of the British Crown. 

For several months (for the origin of these negotiations may be traced to the 
arrival of M. de Brunow in this country) a scheme had been under consideration 
for putting an end, by the united interference of Russia and England, to a state 
of things in the East which tended to reduce the Porte to the last stage of inse- 
curity, and to raise the Pasha of Egypt to a position which he could only claim 
as the reward of successful revolt. The understanding which existed between 
these two Powers for this purpose has been assented to by Prussia, and, though 
much more tardily, by the Austrian Cabinet. Had this arrangement been made 
with the knowledge and consent of all the five great Powers, it would have offer- 
ed a satisfactory mode of adjusting the whole question: but the possible opposi- 
tion of France may render the final settlement a matter of far more difficulty and 
uncertainty. 

The Pasha of Egypt is an old and sagacious statesman : if, on the one hand, 
he yields to the demands of the four Powers, made in pursuance of the conven- 
tion signed in London on or about the 2lst of July, it is incontestable that the 
bone of contentiun will be removed, Syria will be restored to its legitimate sove- 
reign, the Sultan, will be reinstated in his authority, the effusion of blood in the 
Syrian insurrection will be stopped, the dominion of the Pasha will be circum- 
scribed within its just limits ; and it is not to be apprehended that France will 
resort to arms against united Europe in so hopeless a cause. She will stand in the 
position of a spectator, not unlike that of England during the events which suc- 
ceeded the Congress of Verona in 1823—unwilling to bear a part in the mea- 
sures agreed to by four other great Powers without her concurrence, yet equally 
unwilling to interfere where she has no direct interest at stake. Such is the 
more. favourable alternative to which the earnest hopes of the statesmen of Eng- 
land and Austria, parties to the convention, are doubtless directed. 

But Mehemet Ali is likewise a proud and daring soldier: the energy by which 
he has raised his power to so formidable a pitch may impel him to a desperate 
defence of it. His language, addressed to those British agents who 
have seen him most recently, was stern and uncompromising. He is too 
near the grave to temporize ; the crisis of his fate is come ; he may exaggerate 
his own power, relying upon, or even stimulated by, hopes of succour from 
France. He may reject the terms offered by the four Powers, confident that if 
he be not strong enough to retain Syria, he is at least dangerous enough to em- 
broil Europe. hilst Ibrahim, with equal determination, and more to fight for 
than his aged, but not infirm, father, may fling his swerd into the balance, and 
re-enter Asia Minor at the head of his army. Such is the other alternative, to 
meet which the convention of the four Powers provides extraordinary, if not 
adequate, means. 
~Married,—On the 18th inst., at St. Paul’s Church, by the Rev. Prof. MeVickar, Mr. 


James M. Kite, of New York, to Miss Louisa Evans, daughter of Richard Evans, Esq., 
of London, Eng. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 6 3-4a7 per cent prem. 
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The most important circumstance connected with the arrival of the two steam- 
ers, is the receipt of the long expected Report of Messrs. Mudge and Feather- 
stonhaugh on the Boundary Question. Its contents are in the highest degree im- 
portant, as the geographical discoveries these gentlemen have made in the course 
of their recent survey,and the great progress they have effected towards clearing up 
the complicated doubts and difficulties of this long perplexing subject, have 
given a new aspect to the whole case. 

The Report is very voluminous, consisting, with its appendix, of nearly 100 
folio pages. The insertion of such a document in extenso is beyond our means, 
but we shall endeavour to place a sufficient portion of it before our readers, aided 
by some remarks of our own, to enable them to comprehend its principal features. 

The British functionaries who have been employed on this subject heretofore, 
have been, it is asserted, in several cases duped by their opponents; complaint 
is in the first place made—and we have often heard it made before—of the man- 
ner in which the source of the river St. Croix was settled by the Convention of 
1796. The northern branch of that river was adopted instead of the main or 
western branch, and this error at the root and in the outset of the business has 
perplexed and thwarted the settlement up to this very hour. The treaty of 1783 
prescribed, the St. Croix from its mouth to its source as the commencement of 
the dividing liae between the territories of the two nations ; this river has three 
branches, the north, called the Cheputnaticook, the east, called the Magaguadavic, 
while the westerly or main trunk bears, and always did, the name of St. Croix. 
Now in the settlement of this part of the line the British party allowed the main 
branch to be abandoned, and the northerly one to be taken, upon the principle of 
the compromise ; the American party having adroitly contended for the most 
easterly branch. Messrs. Mudge and Featherstonhaugh suggest that a decision 
founded in so much error, and being one in which the words of the treaty were im- 
properly departed from—for it says distinctly “the St. Croix,”—should be again 
opened for re-consideration. 

But leaving this part of the subject, and pursuing the due north line from the 
head of the Cheputnaticook, or Northerly branch of the St. Croix, as settled by 
the Convention of 1796, aforesaid, the commissioners assert that a range of high- 
lands, every way answering those of the treaty, will be found a little to the South 
of the Aroostook or Roostuc river. ‘This range they traced by its elevation 
and palpable features, and by the geological strata from the head waters of the 
Connecticut river to the Bay of Chaleur, and which constitutes the Southern 
boundary of the province of Quebec. The long-sought for ‘‘ Northwest angle 
of Nova Scotia” is then to be found where the due North line intersects this 
range, which is a little tothe northward of Mars Hill. This range is found to 
bear an elevation of upwards of two thousand feet, while the range 100 miles 
farther to the North, claimed by the Americans to be the true one, does not 
exceed 400 or 500 feet. Notwithstanding this actual difference, it appears 
that the American surveyor prevailed on the British surveyor, in 1819, to signa 
document in which it was assumed that the American highlands were of quintu- 
ple their real elevation, being an error of 1700 feet. This settles the point as 
to the highest of the highlands. 

But the highlands claimed by the United States are found to be defective in 
other respects. A contiuuous chain they are not, being only a series of hills 
with wide and swampy interstices ; so low, indeed, are the intervening spaces, 
that streams are found to overlap and flow in opposite directions through them 
The treaty, moreover, enjoins that the “ highlands’ must extend to the head wa- 
ters of the Connecticut river, whereas these highlands do not reach to within 
forty or fifty miles thereof. 

It would seem that all the explorations and surveys heretofore made have been 
conducted in a very loose and inaccurate manner, and hence the American pub- 
lie have been misled. The British commissioners are aware of this fact, and at 
page 57 they remark :— 

“* When this question shall receive a more calm and careful examination in 
the United States, we believe that the American people, who are eminently capa- 
ble of forming a deliberate and sound judgment upon this grave question, will be 
anxious that it shall be divided according to the principles of justice, and conse- 


ently with the reverence due to the Treaty whence is dated the independence of 
their government.” 


It is satisfactory to know that an American commission is now on the spot, 
examining the accuracy of Messrs. Mudge’s and Featherstonhaugh's statements 
If they are found to be correct it will materially hasten the settlement of the 
question by simplifying the points to be submitted to the arbiter, and enabling 
him to decide without delay whici: is the true range of highlands designated by 
the treaty. 

The capitals of England and France have been suddenly thrown into great 








is thrown ; but in the presence of occurrences as yet so undecided, the habitual 
vivacity of political controversy would be misplaced, the judgment of to-day 
premature. It is too late for remonstrance—it is too early to recriminate or 


consternation in consequence of the unexpected disclosure, thata treaty had been 
concluded between England, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, for settling the affairs 





pe 
Turkish fleet of which he had so unjustly possessed himself. The case became 
more complicated and alarming as soon as it was known that France was not a 
party thereto. In Paris the excitement was intense, and the public journals 
breathed anger and defiance to all the offending powers. At the last dates their 
tone had somewhat moderated, and the fears entertained of an immediate war 
had, in some degree, subsided. 

We do not find that any party in England censures very much the policy of 
Lord Palmerston in this case. The influence which France has of late enjoyed 
in Egypt, with the ascendency she has gained over the Pacha, together with her 
occupation of Algiers, gives her too great a preponderance in the Mediterranean. 
Mehemet Ali is aiming at the entire overthrow of the Sultan, and would, in the 
event of such a triumph, establish himself as the Grand Seignior at Constanti- 
nople. France backs him in this great enterprise, and her services might possi- 
bly be requited by the cession of, or virtual occupancy of Egypt, which is now 
the grand route of communication between Great Britain and her costly posses- 
sions in India. This was one great consideration with the British Government 
in procuring this treaty. Another, was the hazard of Russia obtaining a perma- 
nent foothold at Constanstinople ; for had Ibrahim Pacha made any further ad- 
vances upon Stamboul, the Sultan would have called upon the Czar for succour, 
which he has long since pledged himself by treaty to give,when needed. The oc- 
cupation of Constantinople by Russia would be as fatal to British interests 
as the occupation of Egypt by the French. Great Britain has, then, in order to 
avert either, if not both these calamities,undertaken with the three great powers of 
the north to settle the dispute between the Sultan and his vassal Mehemet with- 
out further delay ; and the basis of this settlement is, that Mehemet shall be li- 
mited to his own Pachalic of Egypt Proper, by which means it is hoped to pre- 
serve the tottering power of the Sublime Porte another generation. 

Under all the circumstances and difficulties, we are inclined to applaud the 
consummation of this treaty ; it averts calamities on all sides, and creates but 
the single risk of endangering the peace with France. France however we can- 
not persuade ourselves will take up arms in such a cause, opposed as she would 
be by four such powerful nations. France is not sufficiently renovated for this, 
nor is the power of Louis Philippe enough consolidated—nor the republican 
party sufficiently humbled to enable the King of the Barricades to dispense with 





the aid of the legitimates of the north. She will then inall probability allow herangry 


| ebullitions to subside, and content herself for the present with endeavouring to 


consolidate her power in Algiers. 





With feelings of sincere regret and respect we have to announce the death of 
the Earl of Durham, which lately took place at the Isle of Wight. His Lord- 
ship was only 48 years of age. Opposed as we certainly have been and are to 
most of the political views entertained by Lord Durham, we cannot deny his 
memory the justice to say, that we believe him to have been, at ali times an 
honest politician, a warm-hearted Englishman, and a patriot in principle however 
erroneous we might consider his plans of procedure. It is to be feared that his 
very sensitive disposition, and the consequent iritation of feelings to which he 
was continually exposed, may have added to the causes which have shortened 
his valuable life ; and sure we are, that, apart from all political considerations, 
he will be deemed a public loss, and will be held in- honorable remembrance by 
all who knew him. 

The proceedings in the House of Lords relative tothe “Ecclesiastical Revenue 
Bill,” are highly important, from the support given to it by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and a large part of the bench of Bishops. We shall speak of it again here- 
after. 

The atrocious persecution of the Jews at Damascus, which has caused gene- 
ral execration in Europe, and has even called the attention of several European 
Governinents to the subject, has occassioned similar feelings here, anda large 
and highly respectable meeting of persons holding the Jewish persuasion was 
held on Wednesday evening last, at the Synagogue in Elm Street, to take steps 
thereon. We regret that the pressure of other very important matter prevents 
us at present from entering into the details of the proceedings which took place 
there, but we fully sympathise with the indignation expressed by the speakers, 
and coincide in the principles of moral law which their religion recognises. How 
in fact can Christians do otherwise !—for the moral law of the Jews is the ac- 
knowledged basis upon which Christian morality is built. A priest, Father Ma- 
thew, is missing in Damascus; he was last seen in company with a Jew, and 
this barren fact has been sufficient instigation to a persecution horrible in it- 
self, disgraceful to humanity, and an atrocious libel on human reason. The old 
and ridiculous allegation which disgraced many Christian countries, particularly 
between the 10th and the 16th centuries, has been again trumped up against the 
Jews, that in certain of their religious solemnities they slay Christians, mix the 
blood of the slain in cakes, and devour it! At this time of day one may pity 
the ignorance and credulity of the multitude, of those past ages, who could be- 
lieve in assertions so utterly at variance with the whole Jewish code; but it must 
awaken the sharpest censure and abhorrence on perceiving the resuscitation of 
notions so long exploded and at all times so utterly unworthy of credence. Un- 
der what religious code—not excepting even that of Christianity—is the effu- 
sion of blood more deprecated and forbidden, than in that of the Jewst How 
intimately is the precept mingled in all their regime, religious, moral, domestic. 
‘“*Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed,” is one of the 
earliest denunciations in the moral code ; in’the very next, after honour to parents, 
is the canon “Thou shalt do no murder ;” and even in the permission of the 
Deity to human beings to use animals as food, the ‘following injunction is given, 
* But flesh with the life thereof, which is the Buoop thereof, shall yet nor eat.” 
Now the bitterest enemy of the Jewish nation cannot deny that this people 
have held in unremitting reverence and observance up to the present time, the 
laws propounded in the Pentateuch, and admitting this, how is it possible to per- 
ceive, without emotion, the dreadful and wanton persecutions to which they are 
so injuriously exposed? The subject was clearly and eloquently laid before 
the meeting by M.M. Noah,Esq., and,in the course of voting the resolutions, able 
arguments and illustrations were offered by Jon. Nathan, Geo. A. Fiirst, Alex. 
Kursheidt, Esqrs., and others, in which were exemplified the numerous great 
lights and ornaments in Arts, Science, Letters, &c , which have sprung from 
this distinguished and separated nation. Although we are obliged to cut this 
subject short to-day, we shall resume it next week, when we purpose to give 
some account of a great Christian meeting on the subject, which has recently 
taken place in I ondon. 














The President Steamer, Capt. Fayrer, made her passage in sixteen days. She 
is a superb vessel and the largest steamship afloat. The passengers describe her 
as an admirable sea boat, perfectly dry, and almost without motion, considerations 
of great consequence to ladies, families, and persons journeying for health and 
pleasure. 

Complaints are sometimes made of the irregularity and delay in the receipt of 
letters by these vessels. These are often groundless, as far as the officers and 
agents are concerned. A case of this kind was explained to us yesterday :—As 
the President was about to leave the dock at Liverpool, a person came and im- 
properly put on board a large parcel without stating the nature of its contents. 
This parcel was put with other parcels and sent to the Custom House on her 
arrival. On examination it was found to contain a large number of letters, when 
it was sent to the Post Office. This of course caused delay, and the agents were 
unjustly accused of recklessly detaining other people’s letters ! 

The Acadia, Mr. Cunard’s second Atlantic boat, arrived at Boston on Monday 
morning, having sailed from Liverpool on the 4th inst. She is described as a 
very swift sailer and every way adapted to the service in which she is engaged. 
She was received at Boston with salutes and other honors. One of her passen- 
gers left Paris on the second of this month ! 





_ —p 
ISSES BROWN, 55 Beach street, will re-open their Day School for Young Ladies, 
on Monday, 7th September Eminent Masters will assist as formerly. 


Accommodations can be providea for a limited number of Young Ladies as boarders. 
Cards of Terms, and further particulars, may be had by applying as above. 
20th August; 1840. a22-4t. 





‘P.HE ACADIA’S Letter Bags close at Harnden’s Express and Foreign Letter Office, 
No. 2 Wall st., Aug. 31, at 3 o’clock p.m. All Packages, samples, &c., forwarded 





of the East, compelling Mehemet Ali to abandon Syria and to surrender the 


Freight will be received on same, and receipts given through to Liverpool. 
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From the opera “ The Postillion of Lonjumeau,” composed by A. Adam. Philadelphia: A. Fiot. 
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DVERTISEMENT.—Should this meet the eye of JANE G——-Y she is requested in- 
stantly to write an explanation to one whom her inconsistent conduct, her last con- 
temptuous act, and apparent acquiescence in the plans of others, has surprisedly and bit- 
terly afflicted. aug22-2t 
ITUATION WANTED AS GOVERNESS.—A respectable American or English fam- 
ly residing in the United States can meet with an eligible governess lately arrived 
out from England, in the above capacity. The neighbourhood of Boston would be pre- 
ferred. References of the first respectability can produced. Early application by 
letter (post paid)to the undersigned will have attention. 
New York, Aug. 15, 1840. SMITH THURGAR & Co., 66 Pine st. 
Aug. 22-4t*- 
RS. COLEY’S Boarding and Day School, No. 683 Broadway, will re-open on Mon- 
day, 16th September. aug. 22-3t 
ISSES L. M.& M. R. GREEN, No. 1, Fifth Avenue, will re-commence their 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, on Thursday, September 10. 
Aug. 22-2m. -— 
RS. GIBSON, 15 Bond st., New York, will re-open her Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, on Tuesday Ist September. 
The most approved Masters attend as usual. Aug?22-6t. 


RS, JAMIESON, No. 40 Howard st., is about to form a class of young ladies for in- 
struction in Penmanship. Terms, which are very moderate, will be made known 
on application as above. The most undoubted references will be given. 
Aug. 14-3t 
R, WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. ¥. Office hours from Still 10 A. 
M. and 5 till six P. M. 

From the Report, in the London Atheneum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association. 
“ Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful preparations of the 
eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to establish 
some important points in the theory of vision.” ‘* One of the mast important results of 
Mr. Wallace’s dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 
supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 
therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered.” 

From Professor Knight, Yale College. ‘‘ We has made interesting discoveries, which 
throw much light upon hitherto obscure = in the physiology of vision.” 

From Professor Macneven, New York. “ | have experienced the good effects of his skill 
in my own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations on many 
others.” , Augs-6m. 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalinic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in War 
re . st., confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
general. 
Dr. Elliott basing completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments forthe different classes of patients who visit his office. 
Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott’s 
patients during his absence. 
The rto enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
warranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. 
Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Augl-tf. 


STORE & MORTIMER, of New Bond sireet, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 
and Jewellers to the Queen, beg to announce that they have a Branch Establish- 
ment in New York at 356 Broadway, two doors above the Carlton House ; where they 
wiil constantly keep an extensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in Jewei- 
lery, Plate, Plated ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the bestLondon manufacture, 
and will receive regularly by the steam vessels, the new Patterns as they are produ- 
ced from their Manufactory in London. 

S. & M. having completed their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture here 
every descriptien of Plate and Jewellery,and from the great facilities they possess, feel 
- dent that for quality of workmanship and tasteful designthey eannot be surpass- 


Augl-4t. 
A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !1 
Patronised the Bopal Family and Nobility. 
HARPE’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT.—These preparations are 
b} deemed the most important discoveries ever brought before public notice. Their 
valuable properties have been fully proved throughout mek and although but re- 
ceatly introduced here, every trial attests their extraordinary powers. A single in- 
stance is selected : : 
Dear Sir—Allow me to state my entire confidence in your specific, for the cure of the 
Rheumatism. Having been severely attacked with that disease in my hip and knee, I 
was entirely prostrated, and totally unable to touch my foot tothe ground. By the ad- 
vice of a friend I was induced to try your remedy, and must confess it operated like ma- 
ic ; in One day | Was greatly relieved, and on the second I believe perfectly cured, as 1 
ve not been troubled with itsince. Ihave been induced to pen this certificate in jus- 
tice to you and for the benefit of my fellow citizens. Your obedient servant, 
FREDERICK R. LEE, Assistant Alderman ofthe 17th Ward. 
To Dr. Powell. 


There are five kinds of Cerates, and also a Liniment, each adapted to give prompt 
relief in different diseases and injuries, viz : 
No. 1, Plain ! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External! inflammation, Boils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 
No. 2, Camphorated '! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains,Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. 
No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 
No.4, Balsam ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores. 
No. 5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &« 
The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, but isa more powerful pre. 
ration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2 cents, $1 50 and 
50,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 
5. We POWELL. M. D., Sole Agent, 
157 Broadway, N.Y. 












































FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION. 

OWLAND’S LOTION, an elegant preparation, equally adapted to the use of those 
suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation of the 
glowing “ tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing success afforded by an experience of upwards of eighty years ; combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. It has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 

graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity ofthe skin. _ i 
Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned againstjimitations which 
under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genuine Ar- 
ticle has the name and address of the proprietor—ROBERT SHAW, 33 Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
inclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled ‘“‘ The Theory of Beau- 

ty.” All others, in whatever form, are spurious. . mes 
Sold retail by all respectable Perfumers and Medieine Venders im the principa ]Cities 

of the Union, im bottles. Jy. 27—eowly* 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, 13249 tons, 
450 horse power, is appointed to sail for the year 1840, as follows :— 
From Bristol From New York 
4th June 25th July Ist July 18th August 
12th September 7th November | 10th October 8th December 
The sleeping berths in the forward cabin are placed fore and aft, and the state :ooms 
greatly enlarged ; . 
The rate ,of passage in all parts of the ship is $130—steward’s fees $5, including 
wines, &c, as formerly. ; 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply personally or by letter, to 
Feb. 8—tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 
Steam Ships BRITISH QUEEN, and PRESIDENT. These Steam Ships are intended 
to run regularly between this port, London and Liverpool, as follows :— 
New York to London. 
The British Queen of 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts R. N., com- 
mander, will sail : 
From New York. 
Ist August, 
Ist October, 








From London. 
Ist December, Ist September, lst November. 
New York to Liverpool. 
The President, 2366 tons, and 600 horse power, Lieut. R. 1. Fayrer, R. N., commander, 
will sail : 
From New York, 
Ist September, Ist January, 1841, Ist August, Ist December, 
2d November, Ist October, 
*The rate of passage in after Cabins is $130, including wines and all stores. In the 
foreCabin $100, exclusive of wines. Steward’s fees $6,66 
The British Queen will carry 600 tons cargo. 
The President will take 1000 tons of cargo. 
Plans for the accommodations of both ships, may be seen at the Agent’s office. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. Aul tf. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
re ships be Og tons and 440 horse power. 
AC 


From Liverpool. 








Capt. Robert Miller. 


BRITANNIA, Capt. Robert Ewing. 
CALEDONIA, Capt. Richard Cleland. 
COLUMBIA, Capt.Henry Woodruff. 


For Liverpool, G. B. 

The ACADIA, the second — ofthis Line, commanded by Capt. Robert MILLER will 
leave Boston for Liverpool on the Ist of September touching at Halifax to receive her 
Majesty’s Mails, and proceeding immediately on her voyage. ‘ 

These Ships will carry experienced Surgeons, and their accommodations are not sur- 

oassed by any of the Atlantic Steam Ships. Rate of passage, $120, Steward’s fees, $5. 
No Berth wilt be seeured until paid for. 
I> For passage, apply to S. S. Lewis, No. 1, Commercial wharf, Baten, om 
ug, 8-tf. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 1st, 
8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new Lym yy for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 





Ships. Masters. Days of — from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16,Feb. 8, May 24/Dec. 1,March16,July & 
lowa W. W. Pell, “ 24, “ 16, June 8| “ 8, April 1, “ 16 
Burgundy, D. Lines, Nov. & * %@ “* 16) * I, *% 8, Aug. 1 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, “ 46,March 8, “ 24j)Jan. 1, “ 16, “ 8 
Duch.d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,,| “ 24, “ 16, July 8) “ 8,May 1, “ 16 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8, “ 2, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Sept. 1 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16,April 8, “ 24/Feb. 1, * 16, “* 8 
Emerald G. W. Howes, “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8) “ 8,June 1, “ 16 
Silvie De Grasse,|L Weiderholdt Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16 “ 16, “ 8, Oct. 1 
Poland, \C.Anthony,jr| “ 16,May 8, “ 24/Marchi, “ 16, “ 8 
Albany, \J.Johnston,jr-. “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8! “ 8, July 1, “ 16 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 Seuth-st 











PAVILLION, 


BY 
W. C. BATCHELOR, 


St. Joseph, Florida. 


Steam Boat, Rail Road and Stage Offiee, at this House. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
re New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
ear: 


Aug. 8-3m. 





year :— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 

September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
hip CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 

and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 

Shi 











ps. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct.17 
Montreal, 8. B. Griffing, “ 6 * &.°* Bi ait oa. © & 
Gladiator, T Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20.March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Ped. 1, June 3, Ot. T] “ 1, © 1%, * 
Wellington, D Chadwick, « 1, “ 10 Se 7 CG ete, = « oF 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “« 20, “* 20, “ 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |E.E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Samson, R. Sturgis, Ss. * oS a”! Se Se Ue US 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1) “ 47, “ 17, “ 47 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | ye © .  e. .* e, * 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “« 20, “* 2, * @0jJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken thai the Reds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children net Feats without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co 134 Front st. 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 


ee 





Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
~ », York. iverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7|Aug. 25, Dec, 25, April 25 
Virginian, Higgins, "i> * & “« 13'/Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 
New York, Ww.C. Barstow,, “19, “ 19, “ 19 # 7, « _ @ F 
Roscius, J. Collins, "2 © Go * 2 “a B42 ¢ DB 


Cambridge, |I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1| “ 19 “ 19) « 49 
“ “ 9 ‘ 

















Independence, |Wortman, i” 7, 7| 35, * 3 * 2 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “ 13, “ 138, “© 433)Oct. 1, Feb 1, June, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “19, “ 19, “ 19 “ 7 “ 7% “ 7 
Siddons, \N. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 925, ‘mort & * BB * B 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Nason, |H. Huttleson,| “@ 7? «7 og) we gs, os 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “13, “ 413, “ I3;\Nov 1, Mareh 1, July 1 
Columbus, Cropp*r, “m.* w *48.* %.4.,% * F% 
Sheridan, | Depeyster, ce * & 7 8. Bw FR. * BD 
South America, |Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1] “ 19, “ 19%, “ 19 
G. Washington, '!A. Burrows, ng le 7. ome gs * 8 *§ gg 
United States, iJ. G. Fisher, “13,  .13, “ 13\Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, B. L. Waite, a ae a ee ee oe 
Garrick, A.S.Palmer,; “295, “ @, “ 2 “ 13, “ 13, “ 49 
Europe, A.C. Marshall,,Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19% “ 19, “ 1g 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elogant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpoo! is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wiaes, stores, and bedding 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships wil! be responsible for any letters, parg 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N_ y. 2 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. . 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe. and Geo. Washington, 
ex — GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, NY” 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool, 

Agents for ships Rescius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 

. 7 . E. K COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM, & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoe 











